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A LONDON FOG. 


Wuen I leave my southern and suburban retreat at 
ten, the upper sky is blue; the sun shines gaily down 
upon the rime-covered rails, and walls, and plants ; 
the frost-fog which, a few hours ago, saturated with 
moonlight, brooded everywhere in filmy folds of 
silver-shot gauze, is fast rolling itself up, and can 
only be seen now in any mass at the ends of bye- 
streets. The day is bright and bitter as a cruel wit. 
All noses have a mangel-wurzel tint, and a savage, 
quivering curl like that of an ill-conditioned cur’s. 
All hands are thrust deep in muffs, and coat and 
trouser pockets, save the raw beef-like wrists and 
fists of yonder costermonger, who seems to be trying 
to keep himself warm by bawling as if about to burst 
a blood-vessel, and constant belabouring of his donkey. 
Fumes, white as cigar-smoke, pour from every mouth 
and nostril; when they cross the sunbeams, you 
appear to be breathing volatilised bronze. ‘ Winter 
has set in early,’ originally remarks one top-coated, 
furred, and mittened old gentleman to another, whom 
he meets at the door of the railway station. ‘Ah, yes; 
fine seasonable weather, though,’ is the original reply. 
The little crossing-sweeper, with chilblains breaking 
out in blue buds all over his bare feet, who has fol- 
lowed the old gentleman across the road, constantly 
tugging at his mingled crop of mildewed cap and 
mangy hair, is by no means of the same opinion. The 
crossing-sweeper abominates a frost. At such times 
the public regard his office as a sinecure, and decline 
to hunt stray coppers with numb fingers for its pay. 
Poor little Brooms, I fear, will get to-night the 
thrashing which his affectionate mamma invariably 
gives him, with the handle of his implement, when 
he has failed to bring home the tale of copper coin at 
which she assesses his crossing. 

Colder and colder, clearer and clearer, it is getting. 
The fire in the waiting-room, by its steady glow, 
crowned with a lambent flicker of pale purple, gives 
token of the intensity of the frost. So do the muf- 
fetees and sharp answers of the ticket-clerk, angry at 
being obliged to open his pigeon-hole, and let the 
biting outside air into his cozy cupboard, wherein a 
jolly little fire is roaring, and from which is emitted 
just the faintest suspicion of the odour of old Cognac: 
yes, perdu behind the newspaper, I can see a little 
tumbler, with spoon, and reeking, amber-hued con- 
tents. The boy at the book-stall on the platform 
keeps up a constant tread-mill dance, as with dead, 
swollen fingers, from which the icy paper-knife is 
ever slipping, he tries to cut a Chambers for a 
customer. He glares fiercely at the red and yellow 


covers of his cheap novels, as if they mocked him 
with Barmecide caloric. The porters, instead of 
lounging about, according to their wont, exciting in 
inquiring minds perplexed speculations as to the 
nature of their function, and the necessity of their 
engagement, are scrubbing away with might and 
main, and very black and greasy dusters, at every bit 
of brass about the carriages. It is the cold that has 
made them so industrious. Panting like locomotives, 
they breathe upon the metal, and then scour and 
scour until the sunlight, pouring through the station- 
windows, flashes back from the perfect polish with 
dazzling radiance. Every knob blossoms out into a 
golden thistle. My fellow-passengers rush to their 
seats, pull up the glasses, and strive to increase their 
animal heat by clubbing together like crowding 
sheep. 

Before I join them, I walk to the end of the plat- 
form, to see if the down-train, whose engine will have 
to carry us to town, be coming. To my astonishment, 
I find that not a quarter of a mile from the shed the 
sunlight ceases. The golden rails, the road of frosted 
silver, terminate abruptly in a cloud of brownish- 
yellow fog, which blots everything from view on that 
side. When we enter this cloud, we can make out 
the sun for a time, with ragged rays like unkempt 
red hair about his copper-coloured face; a tree or 
two, black, leafless, and moistly miserable; sparse 
houses, with cats upon their roof-ridges—magnified 
by the mist into prowling pumas—and chimney-pots, 
over which the sluggish smoke creams like phantasmal 
heads of porter. Soon, however, we are rolling along 
through a mere fog-tunnel without a single shaft. 
First the sun had his head shaved, and looked down 
upon us with drear, bald, bullet pate, like Hogarth’s 
raving rake’s. Smaller and smaller, redder and 
redder, grew his face. As puff after puff from our 
engine partially obscured it, the rubicund cheeks 
paled and quivered like an indignant alderman’s ; 
now the tiny ball of light is quenched entirely in the 
up-surging sea of vapour, and when we stop at Spa 
Road, the guard comes with a lamp for our tickets. 

Bang !—a fog-signal has exploded, and, in a minute, 
a Dover train creeps by, the locomotive snorting 
wrathfully at being reined in to a funeral pace. As 
we slowly follow on our parallel line, we dimly dis- 
tinguish a rank of extemporised signal-men, navvies 
with little red flags in their hands. You can barely 
make out the hue before it melts into the greasy 
gloom. What are those dark, lanky objects on the 
other side of the way? Chimneys peering over the 
parapets, or policemen stationed in the recesses ? | 


Outside the terminus, I look down into Tooley 
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Street, and wonder that the men and horses crawling 
at the bottom of what appears a deep canal should 
not be drowned. I am fairly in for what I have often 
read of, but never before witnessed in its prime—a 
London Fog, and determine to ‘wander darkling’ 
through the city, noting, as best I may, its salient 
features. 

You might imagine that all the steamers in the 
world were silently blowing their steam off in the 
river, so dense are the fumes that rise from the waters 
and enshroud the bridge; but not a single funnel 

muffs to-day. The Thames takes holiday; Lord 
ll Fog has stopped its traffic. Ay, you may 
crane over the clammy battlement and strain your 
eyes, but you will only be able to hear, not see, the 
black stream running through the arches. There is 
something very eerie in the muffied murmur of that 
veiled soliloquist. What is he talking of down there? 
Of the suicides that have yielded to his sombre 
seduction, and leaped to his cold bosom? There is a 
horrid chuckle in the swirl of the waters round the 
invisible piers that excites this fancy. You fear to 
pry too curiously into the mist, lest you should see 
sad spectres roaming there, with draggled locks, 
dripping garments, and despair-struck faces. What 
you do see is, in the centre of the river, nothing; on 
the banks, half of a deck or two, whereon colourless 
figures clap their hands across their chests, or heave 
away at vacancy as if it were a winch; fragments of 
cranes swinging nothing, nowhence, nowhither ; spars 
and all kinds of disjecta membra navium bristling 
through the murk in self-supported isolation. On the 
Middlesex side of the bridge stands an old man selling 
les ; he does not, as on ordinary days, merely 
proffer his queer collection of rusty steel and battered 
horn in patient silence, but presses his wares impor- 
tunately upon you. I have not passed him five 
minutes before I half regret that I did not patronise 
him, my eyes so ache and smart with peering, 
unglazed, through the gloom. 

At every crossing, there is an ever-increasing con- 
gress of feeble old gentlemen and unprotected females. 
Will they ever get across, I wonder, or go on gathering 
there all day, to be advertised for in to-morrow’s Times 
as ‘missing?’ That stout old lady, with the corpulent 
umbrella, which would serve for a model, on a reduced 
scale, of her figure, evidently begins to fear, although 
it is not yet noon, that she will have to stop all night 
shivering upon the kerb-stone. The poor old soul is 
just about to blubber like a lost child, when a tall 
policeman bids her ‘ Cheer up, granny !’ and gallantly 
escorts her through the bewildering chaos of horses’ 
legs and wheels. If it were not for the real terror 
they experience, and the real danger they run, there 
would be something very ludicrous in the frantic 
efforts which some of these waiters upon providence, 
rendered reckless by long waiting, dash out into to 
thread the throng. Gobbling angrily like a turkey- 
cock, a red-gilled old gentleman, in gold spectacles and 
green spencer, totters into the Rubicon—that is, the 
gutter. He weathers triumphantly the first danger, 
a huge railway van, whose mountainous freight of 
woolsacks is literally cloud-capped. He manages 
with much difficulty to double the pole of an omnibus, 
and, slipping between two cabs, to get three parts of 

way across ; but then, alas! a costermonger drives 
a ‘shallow’ against his shins, a Hansom harasses him 
on one flank, a piano-van menaces him on the other, 
the nose of a butcher’s horse attacks his rear, a furni- 
ture-wagon bars his progress, and he thinks himself 
very fortunate to be able to reach once more the side 
from which he started. The Te Deum which he sings 
for his deliverance, however, makes the good lady at 


ke a jelly with excitement and impotent rage, he 


- elbow shudder. For some five minutes, trembling 
E the pavement with his stick, and indulges in 


a burst of what Lord Cockburn calls ‘ solid commina- 
tion. A grinning gamin near him solemnly shakes 
his head, and tells the fiery old fellow not to talk like 
that, or he’ll tell his mother! 

Emerging from the mist, distorted by the mist, and 
again vanishing in the mist, the passing vehicles seem 
merely the unsubstantial shadows of badly managed 
magic-lantern slides, All the outlines are blurred, 
all hues toned down to one dull neutral tint. You see 
the heads of the horses a second or two before you 
discover the dimly looming coach or cart they draw. 
The ceaseless rumble of unseen wheels has an effect 
somewhat similar to that of the splash of the unseen 
river. Your eye no longer analysing the items of its 
cause, it becomes the harsh, ruthless voice of crushing 
London life. Not paving-stones, but hearts, are being 
gradually ground to powder. 

A sheriff’s gaudily decorated carriage flits by. 
How doleful look poor Jeames and John Thomas 
hanging on behind! Their tags droop limp like 
plumes of half-drowned birds; their noble calves are 
quivering with cold, and ruck, in their collapse, their 
snowy hose with most unseemly creases. A damp 
flunkey is to me the most exquisite of spectacles. 

Where the streets are wide, the fog is gray—a 
watery mist that makes you think the Earth has 
turned laundress for the Universe; but where narrow 
ways wind between banks of many-storied houses, 
the darkness deepens into a tawny night; the lights 
high up that dot it, look like bilious stars. In 
Threadneedle Street, I almost have to grope. An 
agitated country gentleman flounders into my arms, 
and inquires whether that be Cannon Street! The 
Bank is a mere fog-bank. The quadrangle of the 
Royal Exchange is a fog-tank. I pity her moist 
Majesty in the centre, and the poor Duke outside. 
He looks sadly in need of a hat, spatterdashes, and a 
sensible tight-buttoning Mackintosh instead of mantle. 
The corners of the corridors are so Egyptian in their 
blackness, that I have a superstitious dread of enter- 
ing them, until reassured by the presence of the 
beadle ; who, in gold-laced cocked-hat stuck jauntily 
on one side, and gold-laced blue gabardine hanging 
to his heels, rushes round and round the building, as 
if he were in training, and trying to bring down his 
fat. A beadle taking active exercise is not to be 
seen every day, and I watch with much interest the 
majestic though unwieldy creature. Something, how- 
ever, that you may see every day—even on such a 
day as this—I find in those dark corners: the pale, 
sad, silent people, whom Mr Sala, I think, calls ‘ city 
spectres;’ the shabby men who plant themselves 
upon the benches by the walls, and sit and sit for 
hours in melancholy patience, saying nothing, eating 
nothing, motionless, objectless. Why do they cling 
fungus-like to the walls of the Exchange? What 
makes them haunt, taciturn and unsympathising as 
ghosts, the bustling centre of the wide world’s busi- 
ness? Their pinched and pallid faces always give 
me the idea, that they have made an appointment 
there with Death, and that he is a little behind his 


Everywhere, indoors, the gas was lighted long ago, 
I peep through the bank windows, and see long lines 
of green-shaded lamps, making sicklier still the sickly 
faces of the clerks, bending, round-shouldered, over 
their ledgers. The silversmiths have got their 
reflectors out; the tobacconist has turned up his 
usual blue bead of light into a full yellow flare; the 
druggist’s red bottles cast on the pavement a faint 
stain of blood ; the tea-dealers pull down their rattling 
scales by gas-light; the long, fog-choked vistas of 
the drapers’ shops are spitted with feebly burning 
jets; the gin-shops and the dining-rooms are as 
bright as they will be at night; in fourth-floor offices 
and cavernous cellars, blazing in front of butchers’ 
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stalls, and shining on the brazen harness of black, 
elephantine horses far down in deep archways, the 
sibilant gas is singing. 

I roam through Leadenhall Market. The brilliant 
plumage of the pheasant is dimmed; you expect the 
plucked poultry to shiver; the straw wherein live 
Dorkings scratch, exhales a fusty fragrance. The 
fog gets into the throats of the tethered little dogs, 
trotting up and down to warm their little toes, and 
makes them cough and hang their little tails after a 
very woe-begone fashion. Slimy, bull-necked rouglis, 
availing themselves of the darkened air, as the thief 
has ever done since Homer’s time, loaf through the 
dim alleys, on the look-out for a joint, a chicken, or a 

i 


I pass black-windowed, white-walled church towers, 
shimmering through their wet shrouds like corpses ; 
gaunt scaffoldings which no one ascends, but at* the 
foot of which lounge labourers on strike, cursing 
their folly and Mr Potter, as the marrow-chilling 
fog creeps through their few unpawned clothes; 
desolate organ-boys grinding out The Power of Love 
like coffee, and pining for Italian sunshine; venders 
of roast-chestnuts, whose ruddy fires, and the 
baked-potato cans, are the only cheerful al fresco 
things you sce; standing carts, from the fog-filled 
penetralia of which deep-jowled sentries suddenly 
leap forth, making your heart jump into your mouth 
by their unexpected snarl. Along the streets like 
greasy plates I slide, until I find myself at Newgate. 
About the gloomy prison the fog gathers in its 
densest gloom. It cleaves to the grimy walls with a 
leprous kiss; it stuffs every cranny that affords the 
inmates their apology for light. I picture to myself 
the premature night within—the haunting shadows 
already coming out from the corners in the cells—the 
galleries, with their low iron-knobbed doors, along 
which the warders walk in darkness. Fervently I 
bless my fate that I was never tempted yet to poison 
or to prig; such a day in such a place, I think, would 
drive me 

I glance back at St Paul’s, when I get out from the 
Old Bailey on to Ludgate Hill. The faintest outline 
of the dome is all that I can trace. It hangs aloft in 
murky majesty like an extinguished star. 

In Fleet Street, the mist hangs like moist breath 
about tle open letter-box mouth of the mud-splashed, 
vicious-looking little red runt supposed to symbolise 
John Bull. Not a solitary soul, for a wonder, is 
staring into the Punch office. The ink-smeared 
printers’ boys emerging from the vapoury darkness 
of Shoe Lane, Gough Square, and Bouverie Street, 
have very much the look of veritable devils out for 
an hour's leave. I plunge into Mitre Court and 
midnight, and struggle thence into the comparative 
gloom of King’s Bench Walk. 

* Gay Templars,’ quotha! Who but ghosts could 
inhabit those old houses of deep, sooty red, like 
negroes blushing? Well may ‘To Let’ so thickly 
spot the panes of the white-rimmed windows! The 
leafless trees fringe the pathway, bristling and black 
as brooms, each twig bedewed with viscous sweat. 
As I pass on to the Gardens, two figures, looming 
large like Brocken spectres, meet hard by me. 
*What! you in England, Tom?’ cries one. ‘ Yes— 
just come home from Panama,’ says the other. What 
on earth a man who has just come home from Panama 
can want wandering about in the Temple on a foggy 
day like this, passes my comprehension. He must 
have a monomaniac love of contrast. In the Gardens 
I find four young ladies sitting on the broad-walk 
benches, and one in the summer-house where Mr 

Arthur Pendennis flicked the dust off his boots, and 
spied out Fanny Bolton. The dust is pretty well 
laid now, and surely these silly girls must wish to 
eatch colds instead of lovers. The only males besides 


myself on whom they can play off their arts are two 
old bricklayers, lazily repairing the slimy river-wall. 
When I look down upon them paddling in the slush, 
they make me think of semi-torpid alligators. A 
row of black piles, with little scratch-wigs of hoar- 
frost, is planted along the wall. The solid water- 
mist, seen through the slightly less substantial land- 
fog, divides, like another wall, the river from its 
mud-banks. A wherry moored at the Temple Stairs 
protrudes its beak from the palpable darkness. So 
might have looked those ferry-boats full of souls, 
which, with a single pull, shot across the channel, 
and landed their invisible freights in the midst of 
invisible welcomers, thinly whispering in the thick 
brooding nightshade. . * 

A canvas roof covers the choicest of the Temple’s 
famed chrysanthemums. The luckless ones still left 
sub Jove frigido, remind me of the sheriff’s flunkeys. 
Their rich colours are washed out, their crisp smart- 
ness has mouldered into rotten pulp. ‘They hang 
their heads, the most wretched and slovenly: of 
flowers. 

In and out of the well-like courts of the Temple I 
wander, With wet pavement beneath me, high wet 
walls around me, and air wet as water above me, I 
get a very good notion of the life of a frog. The gas 
dotting the windows in the city looked dismai enough, 
but here the lights are dim, long-wicked, flickering 
candles, and therefore doubly doleful. They burn 
blue in the basement offices like corpse-candles in a 
crypt. He must be a bold man who sits beside that 
taper far up there in the clouds, with two unoccupied 
sets of chambers under him. I should hear stealthy 
steps upon the staircases, and see strange old-world 
faces peering from the cupboards, if I sat there alone. 
As I re-enter Fleet Street by Middle Temple Lane, a 
shame-faced swell hurries by with a foaming pewter 
flagon in his hand. It is Mr Briefless, who has been 
out, under cover of the fog, to bring in his own 
beer! 

Through Temple Bar, St Clement’s Pillars, and St 
Clement’s Inn, into filthy Clare Market. A flock of 
red-branded sheep, driven by a drunken drover, two 
collies, and an army of youthful amateur assistants, 
clad in frouzy men’s coats reaching to their ankles, 
and trousers fastened round their necks, rush through 
the narrow streets, upsetting the barrows of putrid 
vegetables that fringe them, and disappearing in fog- 
belching alleys. At last they are penned in before a 
cellar-door ; it is opened; a bell-wether is goaded 
down the steep descent, and after him, leaping over 
one another’s heads in their eagerness to be killed, 
his foolish fellows gallop to the dim, blood-reeking 
den. Clare Market seems entirely composed of 
publics, butchers’, and rag-and-bottle shops. The 
hideous black doll, with starting eyes and out- 
stretched hands, hangs over every second door like a 
negress in flagrante delicto of suicide. The window- 
panes are filled with staring placards announcing the 
prices given for glass, and rags, and bones; and 
glaring pictures representing the wheel-barrow- 
requiring purchases of tea and sugar that may be 
made by those who judiciously dispose of their 
rubbish at the only ‘Original Establishment.’ The 
fog broods like a visible pestilence over this poor 
man’s mart. Stale fumes of gin and beer and rank 
tobacco, the smell of stinking meat, and fusty odours 
from the rag-shops’ garbage, blend with the native 
nastiness of the mist, until it tastes like veritable 
hell-broth. But the fog is impartial, and rests on 
the neighbouring rich man’s mart as well. In Covent 
Garden, it keeps unmelted the frost upon the cart- 
tilts and the piles of corrugated cabbages. It boldly 
enters the Arcade, and claims intrusive fellowship 
with its sunny stores. The pale gold of the forbidden 

fruit, the bloomy purple of the grape, the 
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beauty of exotic posies, and the brilliant flash of the 
gold-fish, have a strange aspect when viewed through 
brown November fog. 

I cannot see the top of the Nelson Column when I 


* cross Trafalgar Square: it seems a pillar planted to 


shore up the sky tumbling amain on all sides. The 
squirting fountains strike me as adding insult to 
injury. Isn’t the air moist enough without their help? 

On the helmets, and cuirasses, and scabbards of the 
mounted sentries at the Horse Guards the fog con- 
denses like breath on glass, and flows down in trick- 
ling streams. ‘Tiny dew-drops tremble on their 
moustaches, which have sadly lost their lackered 
gloss. Their dismounted brother, stalking under the 
archway yonder, in boots that seem too heavy for 
evin his long legs to lift, ‘looms in the distance’ like 
a ghantic Cochin-China’s ghost. 

cient time that I have strolled round St James’s 
Park, and marked that here, as at the Exchange, the 
seedy Habitués, who sit silent on the benches—in this 
case, staring with lacklustre eyes into the ornamental 
water instead of the quadrangle— maintain their posts 
with inexplicable fortitude, although you might write 
your name in the fat dew on the seats, I begin to 
think that I have had enough of fog, and should 

refer some dinner. I jump into an omnibus, and 
jolt back to London Bridge. It is now about three 
in the afternoon, but genuine night—or rather the 
awful gloom of eclipse—has descended on the city. 
Lurid torches dance, flaring over the crossings, as the 
imp-like link-boys, with wild shouts, pilot fearful 
and moneyed passengers. 

Through the fog-tunnel again we ramble. Suddenly 
light shoots through the dusk like the brilliance of 
Eau d'Or, when the sediment is shaken, and just 
betore we arrive at Deptford, we come out in glass- 
clear air beneath a turquoise sky, and see far off the 
dome of the Crystal Palace flashing in the westering 
sunbeams like a Titan's golden shield. 

*Truly, the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it 
is for the eyes to behold the sun!’ 


CHARLES DARWIN ON THE ORIGIN 
OF SPECIES. 


Henretorore, most naturalists have regarded species 
as a cluster of characters affecting a particular group 
of plants or animals, which goes on through genera- 
tions, either wholly without change, or with only 
occasional variations liable to be easily obliterated. 
In the geological record, they have seen organisms 
epecifically distinguished make their appearance with 
particular formations, and after a certain term of 
existence disappear, as if they had then become 
extinct; a necessary sequel to this view being that 
none of the species now existing can be traced further 
back than the tertiary or last great formation, while 
most of the conspicuous plants and animals of our 
epoch have apparently come into existence since that 
period. How species originated, naturalists have not 
concerned themselves to inquire, either regarding the 
question as too mysterious to be solved by science, 
or being content to assume that there was a par- 
ticular effort of creative providence engaged in each 
case. 

To any one who haunted Section D at the British 
Association during the last few years, it was evident 
that science was beginning to consider this question 
as not so hopelessly insoluble as naturalists had been 
accustomed to represent it. When, moreover, it had 
become a fashion to regard all the operations of the 
physical world as conducted in an order or fixed 


arrangement, it might have been anticipated that there 
would not long be wanting men to surmise that the 
succession of organisms revealed by geology had also 
been under some divine appointment of the same 
general nature—one connected phenomenon, instead of 
many. It should not, therefore, surprise us very much 
that a naturalist of the highest reputation has now 
come forward with an attempt to solve the question 
on purely scientific grounds. Mr Charles Darwin won 
his first laurels, many years ago, as naturalist of the 
Beagle in her voyage round the world; he has since 
lived much in retirement, on account of the state 
of his health, but devoting himself all the time to 
experimental inquiries regarding this very subject. 
The result is a pile of observations calculated to form 
a large work, but of which he has been pleased 
to send forth an introductory sketch or summary 
in the volume before us.* 

Mr Darwin's theory is, that there is a real varia- 
bility in organisms, acting through the medium of the 
reproductive system; and that when the progeny so 
varied finds itself better adapted for the surround- 
ing conditions than its predecessors, it gains an 
ascendency in the competition of the multitude of 
creatures for existence, establishes itself, and exter- 
minates those which it has vanquished. <A variety in 
botany or zoology he contemplates as ‘ species in the 
process of formation,’ or ‘incipient species ;’ and he 
implies that the apparent fixity of the idea of specics 
would give way, if we had the objects under our 
attention for a sufficient time to enable us to ob- 
serve so large a tratsition. That man, by selecting 
individuals for breeding of the domestic animals, 
* unconsciously’ produces varieties in these species, is 
undoubted. Mr Darwin sees a natural process of 
selection constantly going on with like effects. ‘Let 
us,’ says he, ‘take the case of a wolf, which preys on 
various animals, securing some by craft, some by 
strength, and some by fleetness; and let us suppose 
that the fleetest prey—a deer, for instance—had, from 
any change in the country, increased in numbers, or 
that other prey had decreased in numbers during that 
season of the year when the wolf is hardest pressed 
for food. I can, under such circumstances, see no 
reason to doubt that the swiftest and slimmest wolves 
would have the best chance of surviving, and so be 
preserved or selected—provided always that they 
retained strength to master their prey at this or at 
some other period of the year, when they might be 
compelled to prey on other animals. I can see no 
more reason to doubt this, than that man can improve 
the fleetness of his greyhounds by careful and me- 
thodical selection, or by that unconscious selection 
which results from each man trying to keep the 
best dogs without any thought of modifying the 
breed.’ 

‘Even,’ he continues, ‘ without any change in the 
proportional numbers of the animals on which our wolf 
preyed, a cub might be born with an innate tendency 
to pursue certain kinds of prey. Nor can this be 
thought very improbable; for we often observe great 
differences in the natural tendencies of our domestic 
animals: one cat, for instance, taking to catch rats; 
another, mice; one cat, according to Mr St Jolin, 


* On the Origi: M Natural i the 
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bringing home winged game; another, hares or rabbits; 
and another hunting on marshy ground, and almost 
nightly catching woodcocks or snipes. The tendency 
to catch rats rather than mice is known to be 
inherited, Now, if any slight innate change of habit 
or of structure benefited an individual wolf, it would 
have the best chance of surviving and of leaving 
offspring. Some of its young would probably inherit 
the same habits or structure, and by the repetition of 
this process, a new variety might be formed which 
would either supplant or coexist with the parent- 
form of wolf. Or, again, the wolves inhabiting a 
mountainous district, and those frequenting the low- 
lands, would naturally be forced to hunt different 
prey; and from the continued preservation of the 
individuals best fitted for the two sites, two varieties 
might slowly be formed.’ 

Another of his illustrations touches curiously on 
those mutual adaptations of natural objects which 
have been so often noticed, shewing how, in the 
course of the general providential design, they might 
come about. ‘I can see no reason,’ says he, ‘to 
doubt that an accidental deviation in the size and 
- form of the body, or in the curvature and length of 
the proboscis, &c., far too slight to be appreciated by 
us, might profit a bee or other insect, so that an 
individual so characterised would be able to obtain 
its food more quickly, and so have a better chance of 
living and leaving descendants. Its descendants 
would probably inherit a tendency to a similar slight 
deviation of structure. The tubes of the corollas of 
the common red and incarnate clovers (Trifolium 
pratense and incarnatum) do not, on a hasty glance, 
appear to differ in length ; yet the hive-bee can easily 
suck the nectar out of the incarnate clover, but not 
out of the common red clover, which is visited by 
humble-bees alone; so that whole fields of the red 
clover offer in vain an abundant supply of precious 
nectar to the hive-bee. Thus, it might be a great 
advantage to the hive-bee to have a slightly longer or 
differently constructed proboscis. On the other hand, 
I have found, by experiment, that the fertility of clover 
greatly depends on bees visiting and moving parts of 
the corolla, so as to push the pollen on to the stig- 
matic surface. Hence, again, if humble-bees were 
to become rare in any country, it might be a great 
advantage to the red clover to have a shorter or 
more deeply divided tube to its corolla, so that the 
hive-bee could visit its flowers. Thus, I can under- 
stand how a flower and a bee might slowly become, 
either simultaneously, or one after the other, modified 
and adapted in the most perfect manner to each 
other, by the continued preservation of individuals 
presenting mutual and slightly favourable deviations 
of structure.’ 

There would appear to be, according to Mr 
Darwin, a natural provocation to variety, ‘for,’ says 
he, ‘the more living beings can be supported on a 
given area, the more they diverge in structure, habits, 
and constitution.’ ‘Therefore, he adds, the more 
diversified the descendants of any one species become, 
the better will be their chance of succeeding in the 
battle of life. Having remarked, in recapitulation, 
that natural selection leads to divergence of char- 
acter and to much extinction of intermediate forms 
of life, he expresses his belief that ‘on these prin- 
ciples the nature of the affinity of all organic beings 
may be explained.’ ‘It is a truly wonderful fact— 
the wonder of which we are apt to overlook from 
familiarity—that all animals and all plants through- 
out all time and space should be related to each 
other in group subordinate to group, in the manner 


which we everywhere behold—namely, varieties of 
the same species most closely related together; species 
of the same genus less closely and unequally related 
together, forming sections and sub-genera; species 
of distinct genera much less closely related; and 
genera related in different degrees, forming sub- 
families, families, orders, sub-classes, and classes. 
The several subordinate groups in any class cannot 
be ranked in a single file, but seem rather to be 
clustered round points, and these round other points, 
and so on in almost endless cycles. On the view 
that each species has been independently created, 
I can see no explanation of this great fact in the 
classification of all organic beings; but, to the best 
of my judgment, it is explained through inheritance 
and the complex action of natural selection, entailing 
extinction and divergence of character.’ 

Mr Darwin admits several difficulties in the way 
of his theory, and treats them with great candour. 
We have not space to advert to his remarks on the 
sterility of hybrids, the geographical distribution of 
organisms, or, indeed, any other difficulty but that 
resting in the apparent suddenness of the commence- 
ment and extinction of species in the earlier ages of 
the world. Here, he thinks, explanation lies in the 
extreme imperfection of the geological record. A 
formation represents but a brief space of time, com- 
pared with the blanks that lie between, and even for- 
mations have only been examined in a few widely 
separated parts of the earth. As the matter stands, 
we constantly find this class of difficulties. For 
example, mammalia appeared a few years ago to 
have commenced abruptly with the tertiary forma- 
tion; now, ‘the richest accumulation of mammals 
belongs to the middle of the secondary series.’ ‘Cuvier 
used to urge that no monkey occurred in any tertiary 
stratum; but now extinct species have been dis- 
covered in India, South America, and in Europe 
even as far back as the eocene stage.’ Such facts 
prohibit us from speculating on the exact point of 
time for the appearance of any species on the face of 
the earth. We are equally forbidden to allege, with 
Sir Roderick Murchison, that the Lower Silurian 
fossils are the earliest animals on the globe. Mr 
Darwin admits how grave these difficulties have been, 
since they have caused ‘all the eminent naturalists, 
as Cuvier, Owen, Agassiz, Barrande, Falconer, and 
FE. Forbes, and all our greatest geologists, as Lyell, 
Murchison, and Sedgwick, unanimously, and often 
vehemently, to maintain the immutability of species.’ 
But he has ‘reason to believe that one great authority, 
Sir Charles Lyell, from further reflection, entertains 
grave doubts on this subject.’ And, after all, how 
significant are the facts, that ‘the organic remains 
from an intermediate formation are intermediate in 
character,’ and that ‘fossils from two consecutive 
formations are far more closely related to each other 
than are the fossils from two remote formations.’ 1) 
Of this last truth, Pictet gives a well-known instance, 
‘the general resemblance of the organic remains from 
the several stages of the chalk formation, though the 
species are distinct in each stage.’ It seems ‘alone, 
from its generality, to have shaken Professor Pictet 
in his firm belief of the immutability of species.’ ‘On 
the theory of descent,’ says Mr Darwin, ‘the full 
meaning of the fact of fossil remains from closely 
consecutive formations, though ranked as distinct 
species, being closely related, is obvious.’ 

The curious modern doctrine of morphology is 
pressed by Mr Darwin into the service of his theory. 
‘Most physiologists believe that the bones of the skull 
are homologous with—that is, correspond in number 
and in relative connection with—the elemental parts 
of acertain number of vertebre. ‘The anterior and 
posterior limbs in each member of the vertebrate and 
articulate classes are plainly homologous. We see 
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the same law in comparing the wonderfully complex 
jaws and legs in crustaceans. It is familiar to almost 
every one, that in a flower the relative position of the 
sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils, as well as their 
intimate structure, are intelligible on the view that 
they consist of metamorphosed leaves, arranged in a 
spire. In monstrous plants, we often get direct evi- 
dence of the possibility of one organ being transformed 
into another ; and we can actually see in embryonic 
crustaceans, and in many other animals, and in 
flowers, that organs, which, when mature, become 
extremely different, are at an early stage of growth 
exactly alike. How inexplicable are these facts 
on the ordinary view of creation! Why should 
the brain be enclosed in a box composed of such 
numerous and such extraordinarily shaped pieces 
of bone? As Owen has remarked, the benefit derived 
from the yielding of the separate pieces in the 
act of parturition of mammals, will by no means 
explain the same construction in the skulls of 
birds. Why should similar bones have been created 
in the formation of the wing and leg of a bat, used as 
they are for such totally different purposes? Why 
should one crustacean, which has an extremely com- 
plex mouth formed of many parts, consequently 
always have fewer legs; or conversely, those with 
many legs have simpler mouths? Why should the 
sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils in any individual 
flower, though fitted for such widely different purposes, 
be all constructed on the same pattern? 

*On the theory of natural selection, we can satis- 
factorily answer these questions. In the vertebrata, 
we see a series of internal vertebrae bearing certain 
processes and appendages; in the articulata, we see 
the body divided into a series of segments, bearing 
external appendages; and in flowering plants, we see 
a series of successive spiral whorls of leaves. An 
indefinite repetition of the same part or organ is the 
common characteristic (as Owen has observed) of all 
low or little-modified forms; therefore, we may 
readily believe that the unknown progenitor of the 
vertebrata possessed many vertebra; the unknown 
progenitor of the articulata many segments; and 
the unknown progenitor of flowering-plants, many 

iral whorls of leaves. We have formerly seen 

t parts, many times repeated, are eminently 
liable to vary in number and structure; conse- 
quently, it is quite probable that natural selection, 
during a long-continued course of modification, 
should have seized on a certain number of the prim- 
ordially similar elements, many times repeated, and 
have adapted them to the most diverse purposes. And 
as the whole amount of modification will have been 
effected by slight successive steps, we need not won- 
der at discovering in such parts or organs a certain 
degree of fundamental resemblance, retained by the 
strong principle of inheritance.’ 

He takes help likewise from the doctrines of embry- 
ology —‘namely, the very general, but not universal 
difference in structure between the embryo and the 
adult; of parts in the same individual embryo, which 
ultimately become very unlike, and serve for diverse 

, being at this early period of growth alike; 
of embryos of different species within the same class, 
generally, but not universally, resembling each other ; 
of the structure of the embryo not being closely related 
to its conditions of existence, except when the embryo 
becomes at any period of life active, and has to provide 
for itself; of the embryo apparently having sometimes 
a higher organisation than the mature animal into 
which it is developed.’ He believes that all these 
things can be explained on the view of ‘ descent with 
modification.’ ‘On the principle of successive varia- 
tions not always supervening at an early age, and 
being inherited at a corresponding not early period of 

life, we can clearly see why the embryos of mammals, 


birds, reptiles, and fishes, should be so closely alike, 
and should be so unlike the adult forms.’ 

‘Disuse,’ he proceeds to say, ‘aided sometimes by 
natural selection, will often tend to reduce an organ, 
when it has become useless by changed habits or 
under changed conditions of life; and we can clearly 
understand on this view the meaning of rudimentary 
organs. But disuse and selection will generally act 
on each creature, when it has come to maturity, and 
has to play its full part in the struggle for existence, 
and will thus have little power of acting on an organ 
during early life; hence the organ will not be much 
reduced or rendered rudimentary at this early age. 
The calf, for instance, has inherited teeth, which never 
cut through the gums of the upper jaw, from an early 
progenitor having well-developed teeth; and we may 
believe that the teeth in the mature animal were 
reduced, during successive generations, by disuse, or 
by the tongue and palate having been fitted by natural 
selection to browse without their aid; whereas, in the 
calf, the teeth have been left untouched by selection or 
disuse, and on the principle of inheritance at corre- 
sponding ages have been inherited from a remote period 
to the present day. On the view of each organic 
being and each separate organ having been specially 
created, how utterly inexplicable it is that parts, like 
the teeth in the embryonic calf, or like the shrivelled 
wings under the soldered wing-covers of some beetles, 
should thus so frequently bear the plain stamp of 
inutility! Nature may be said to have taken pains 
to reveal, by rudimentary organs and by homologous 
structures, her scheme of modification, which it seems 
that we wilfully will not understand.’ 

Mr Darwin fully expects that his views, if accepted, 
will revolutionise natural history. They will, as his 
experience teaches him, immensely increase its 
interest as a study. They may also afford a help in 
the breeding of animals for economic purposes. 
the general effect in natural theology, he thus 
remarks: ‘Authors of the highest eminence seem 
to be fully satisfied with the view that each species 
has been independently created. To my mind, it 
accords better with what we know of the laws 
impressed on matter by the Creator, that the 
production and extinction of the past and present 
inhabitants of the world should have been due to 
secondary causes, like those determining the birth 
and death of the individual. When I view all 
beings not as special creations, but as the lineal 
descendants of some few beings which lived long 
before the first bed of the Silurian system was 
deposited, they seem to me to become ennobled. 
Judging from the past, we may safely infer that 
not one living species will transmit its unaltered 
likeness to a distant futurity. And of the species 
now living, very few will transmit progeny of any 
kind to a far-distant futurity; for the manner in 
which all organic beings are grouped, shews that the 
greater number of species of each genus, and all the 
species of many genera, have left no descendants, but 
have become utterly extinct. We can so far take a 
prophetic glance into futurity as to foretell that it 
will be the common and widely spread species 
belonging to the larger and dominant groups which 
will ultimately prevail and procreate new and domi- 
nant species. As all the living forms of life are the 
lineal descendants of those which lived long before 
the Silurian epoch, we may feel certain that the 
ordinary succession by generation has never once 
been broken, and that no cataclysm has desolated 
the whole world. Hence we may look with some 
confidence to a secure future of equally inappreciable 
length. And as natural selection works solely by 
and for the good of each being, all corporeal and 
mental endowments will tend to progress towards 
perfection.’ 
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It will be interesting to observe the effect, in the 
scientific world, of such views brought forward on 
scientific grounds by a naturalist of eminence. 


SPEECH WITHOUT WORDS. 


‘I pon’r see, Aunt Georgey,’ observed a small boy 
of five and a half, who was sticking at his figures 
during an arithmetical examination—‘I don’t see 
the good of the multiplication table. It seems to 
me to be going through so much to get at so little.’ 

*You’d rather play at “Tit, tat, toe,” I daresay, 
Dickey,’ remarked his beloved aunt, smiling sar- 
donically. 

‘ Ay, there’s something in that,’ replied the youth, 
unconscious of her sarcasm; ‘one sees what ohe is 
driving at there, all along.’ 

‘Nevertheless, everything has its use,’ persisted 
the old lady, who was a very Minerva for aphorisms, 
and like that heathen celebrity, kept a bird, which, 
however, was not an owl, but a parrot. ‘No one can 
tell what immense advantages may flow from the 
acquisition ’—— 

‘From the what ?’ interrupted the rude lad, who was 
of an inquiring rather than a reverent disposition. 

‘From learning the least things, my dear.’ 

‘Ah,’ observed the boy, ‘I daresay: there’s the 
alphabet now, for instance, ain’t there? Who ever 
first hit on that, I wonder, to teach a fellow to read?’ 

‘Ay, and there’s the deaf and dumb alphabet, too, 
Dickey, which teaches people to talk without words.’ 

‘And were you ever deaf and dumb, Aunt 
Georgey? O my, what a funny go!’ 

‘If you won’t use these very strange words, child— 
and where you picked them up is, I am sure, 
quite a marvel to me—I’ll tell you a story of how 
Aunt Georgey herself once saved her life, entirely 
through having learned the deaf and dumb alphabet: 
shall I?’ 

‘Instead of the lesson, Aunt Georgey? O yes, 
I should like it better than pie.’ 

‘There were two little boys, Dickey, and one of 
them not very much older than you, who used to 
come and stay with your Uncle Frank—you never 
saw him, dear child, did you? Ah, he would have 
liked those bonny blue eyes!—to stay with your 
Uncle Frank and me, when we were first married; 
and they could neither hear nor speak, Dickey.’ 

*Couldn’t they eat neither, Aunt Georgey, nor 
drink, nor nothing ?’ 

*O yes; they were only deaf and dumb; but that 
is a very dreadful misfortune indeed, my child, of 
itself. They could not talk except with their fingers 
—so—only ever so much quicker.’ 

‘That ain’t talking; that’s cat’s cradle, Aunt 
Georgey !’ 

‘No, it isn’t ; it’s speech, though there are no words. 
I said then—* Dickey, don’t interrupt your aunt with 
foolish observations.” 

‘I didn’t hear you, then,’ replied Dickey. 

‘Perhaps not, my dear, but nevertheless I did 
say it; sodon’t. Your Uncle Frank and I learned this 
foreign alphabet on purpose, that we might under- 
stand what these two poor lads had to say. They 
were far quicker, far cleverer than you, Dick; they 
could read and write, ay, and draw and sew, and do 
many other things which you would make but a very 
bad hand at.’ 


‘Could they do the multiplication table, Aunt 


y 

* Yes, child.’ 

‘Could they play at “ Tit, tat, toe,” Aunt Georgey?’ 

*Yes; and at draughts, and backgammon, and 
chess, and at fox and geese, as well as any 
They could almost see what we said, though they 
could not hear, with such quick eager eyes did they 
watch every movement of our lips. We soon, how- 
ever, got to talk as easily with our fingers as our 
tongues; and sometimes, when the lads were not with 
us, Uncle Frank and I used to converse in that manner 
when we were alone, for practice. 

‘It happened upon orre occasion that he had to go to 
London on important business; he was to have gone 
by an afternoon train, but something delayed him, so 
that he was not able to leave before the night-express. 
I was not in very good health, and retired to my bed- 
room about two hours before his departure; he pro- 
mised, however, to come up and wish me good-bye 
before he started, which would be between twelve and 
one o'clock in the morning. The matter which called 
him away was connected with the bank here, which 
had just been burned down ; and my husband, it seems, 
though I did not know it at the time—so great a 
secret had he endeavoured to keep it—had many thou- 
sand pounds belonging to the concern in his temporary 
possession, locked up in the iron safe in our bedroom, 
where the plate was kept. He was bank-manager, 
and responsible for the whole of it. It was winter- 
time, and there was a fire in the room, so bright and 
comfortable that I was in no hurry to leave it and get 
into bed, but sat up, looking into the fiery coals, as I 
have seen you do, Dickey, and thinking about all sorts 
of things; not so much about your favourite palaces, 
and fairy gardens, and the castles which Jack the 
Giant-killer took, that are to be seen there, doubtless, 
as you say; but upon the long journey your Uncle 
Frank had to take that night, and of how dreary the 
days would seem until he returned; and in particular 
how lonely I should feel in that great room all by 
myself, when he would be away; for I was a dreadful 
coward, Dickey, and not like you, who go to sleep in 
the dark like a brave boy, and never want a nurse- 
maid to sit in your room. It was a little after eleven 
o'clock when I got into bed, but I did not feel the 
least inclined for sleep even then ; I knew Uncle Frank 
would be coming to wish me good-bye presently, and 
besides, there seemed to be all sorts of noises about 
the room, which my foolish ears always used to hear 
whenever I was alone at night-time. 

‘If a little soot fell down the chimney, it was, I 
thought, a great black crow at least, which would soon 
be flying about the room, and settling on my pillow, 
if a mouse squeaked in the wainscot, it was the creak- 
ing of some dreadful person’s shoes, coming upstairs 
to kill your silly old aunt with a carving-knife; and 
if the wind blew at the casement, it was somebody 
else trying to get in at the window, although it was 
two stories high. You may imagine, then, my horror 
when I heard a tremendous sneeze within a quarter of 
an inch of me, just behind the head-board of the bed, 
and between that and the wall, where there was a 
considerable space. I had, as usual, taken the pre- 
caution, before I put the candle out, of looking every- 
where in the room where it was quite impossible any 
person could be hid; but in the little alcove into 
which the bed was pushed I had never so much as 
thought of looking, although that was a capital hiding- 
place for anybody. Ever since I had slept in that 
room, in short, I had been like the ostrich of whom 
we read yesterday, Dickey, who puts his head in the 
sand, and then imagines himself in perfect security. 
I had piqued myself upon precautionary measures that, 
after all, might just as well have been omitted. The 
only thing, as I believe, which saved my reason from 
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departing altogether, when I first heard that terrible 
sound, was that my mind clung to the hope that it 
might be, after all, only the sneeze of a cat. Fifty 
eats together could not have made half such a dis- 
turbance, it is true, for it was the sneeze of a man 
who sneezes in spite of himself, and almost shook the 
house ; but the idea sustained me over the first shock. 
The next instant, the wretch had sneezed again, and 
pushing aside the bed, which rolled on casters, I felt 
was standing beside my pillow looking at me. If he 
had only given one sneeze, he might perhaps have 
believed me, as I lay quite still, breathing as regularly 
as I could, and pretending to be asleep; but he rea- 
soned, very justly, that, unless I was deaf or dead, I 
must have been awakened by the second. 

“You’re awake, marm,” said he, in a gruff voice, 
“and it’s no use shamming! If you don’t want a 
tap with this life-preserver, just look alive.” 

*I opened my eyes exceedingly wide at this, and 
beheld a man with crape over his face, standing by 
the bed ; he held a sort of club with two knobs upon 
it in his right hand, and with his left he pointed to 
the iron safe. “Is the money there?” said he. 

“The plate is,” said J, in a trembling voice ; “ pray, 
take it, sir; I am sure you are very welcome ;” for he 
might have had everything of value out of the house 
with all my heart, so long as he left me my life. 

“The money—the gold—the notes, are they there?” 
cried he again, in a terrible sort of whisper. 

“Tt’s all there,” replied I, although I knew nothing 
about it; “all except fifteen-and-sixpence in my 
purse, on the dressing-table yonder. There’s a 
silver mustard-pot besides in the pantry, and a couple 
of candlesticks in the study, only they are plated, for 
I would not deceive you, sir, upon any account.” 

“You had better not,” observed the burglar grimly, 
“or it will be all the worse for you.” He produced a 
key like that my husband used, and approached the 
iron safe; but as he did so, his guilty ear caught a 
footstep upon the staircase. “Who’s that?” cried 
h 


“My husband, sir,” returned I; “but, pray, don’t 
hurt him ; pray.” 

“Ts he not gone to town, then?” cried the ruffian, 
with an oath of disappointment. 

“He is going at twelve o'clock,” replied I; “he is 
indeed.” 

“Tf you tell him,” said the burglar, hoarsely; “if 
= breathe but one word of my presence here, it will 

the death-doom of you both ;” he had slipped into 
the alcove, and drawn back the bed again to its place, 
in an instant. My husband entered immediately 
afterwards, and even while he was in the room, I 
heard the awful threat repeated once again through 
the thick curtain behind me: “If you do but whisper 
it, woman, I will kill you where you lie. Will you 
swear not to tell him?” 

“T will,” said I solemnly; “I promise not to open 
my lips about the matter.” 

‘Your Uncle Frank leaned over the pillow to kiss 
me, and observed how terrified I looked. 

“You have been frightening yourself about robbers 
again, I suppose, you silly child.” 

“Not I, Frank,” returned I, as cheerfully as I could; 
“T have only a little headache ;” but I said with my 
fingers, so that he could plainly read it in the fire- 
light: “ For God's sake, hush ; but there is a man behind 
the bedhead !” 

‘Your Uncle Frank was as bold as a lion, and had 
nerves like iron, although he was so tender-hearted 
and kind. He only answered: “ Where is your sal- 
volatile, dearest?” and went to the mantel-piece to 
get it. I thought he never could have understood me, 
he spoke with such coolness and unconcern, until I 
saw his fingers reply as he took up the bottle: “ All 
right; don’t be afraid!” And then I was not afraid, 


Dick, or at least not much; for I knew that I should 
not be left one instant in that room alone; and I felt 
that my Frank was a match for any two men in such 
a cause. Only he had no weapon. “Je has a life- 
preserver,” said I with my fingers. 

“Your fire is getting rather low, Georgey,” observed 
he as he took up the poker. (Ah, he had a weapon 
then!) “I must leave you a good blaze to comfort 
you before I go.” He poked the fire, and left the 
poker in, but without ever taking his eye off me and 
the bedhead. “I will just ring the bell, and see 
whether Thomas has got the portmanteau ready. 
Mary,” continued he to the maid that answered the 
bell, “send Thomas up.” Then, when she had gone 
upon that errand: “By Jove! I never gave him that 
key ; where is it, Georgey ? I have not a minute to 
lose ; if it is in your dressing-case with the rest there, 
I shall be an age in looking for it. Might I ask you 
to get out of bed for an instant, and shew me which 
itis?” He said with his fingers, “jump!” and I jumped 
you may be sure, Dickey, quickly enough, and was 
inside the dressing-room, and with the door locked, in 
half a second. 

“Come in, Thomas,” said your uncle ; “ come in ;” 
for Thomas was modestly hesitating at the chamber- 
door ; “there’s some blackguard got into the house 
and behind my bed there: if he makes the least 
resistance, I'll kill him with this hot poker.” 

* At these words the bed was pushed slowly out- 
wards, and the burglar, without his crape-mask, and 
with a face as pale as ashes, emerged from his hiding- 
place. Your Uncie Frank knew him at once as 
having been a bank-messenger, who had been turned 
out of his situation, since the fire, upon suspicion of 
dishonesty. 

“O sir, have pity upon me,” cried he; “I’m an 
unlucky dog. If it had not been for a sneeze, I should 
have had ten thousand pounds in my pocket by this 
time!” 

“Oh, you came after that, did you?” said my 
husband coolly. ‘“ Well; please to give up that life- 
apie which you have in your pocket, before we 

ave any more conversation.” 

“ And did your lady tell you that, too?” cried the 
villain, in accents of astonishment, as he delivered up 
the weapon to the man-servant; “and yet I stood by 
her yonder, and never heard her utter a syllable.” 

“T never spoke a word,” cried I, through the dress- 
ing-room keyhole, for I did not wish the man to 
think that I had broken my oath; nor, to say truth, 
was I anxious to make a deadly enemy of him, in 
case he should be ever at large again. 

“Then it’s a judgment on me,” exclaimed the 
miserable wretch ; “and it’s no good for me to fight 
against it.” 

“Tt’s not the least good,” replied your Uncle Frank 

decisively ; “and we will go to the police-office at 
once.” 
* So off the burglar went in their custody, leaving 
poor Aunt Georgey safe and sound after all.—And 
now, don’t you think there may be some use in learn- 
ing everything, even so small a thing as the deaf and 
dumb alphabet, Dickey ?’ 

‘Sometimes,’ replied the small boy, cautiously, 
and not wishing to commit himself to the general 
question. 

‘It actually saved my life, yon see,’ continued the 
old lady ; ‘and I didn’t break my promise, either, did 
I, Dickey? I said I wouldn’t speak a word, and I 
didn’t ; for what I did was what I call speech without 
words.’ 

‘Oh,’ replied the small boy, cunningly, ‘that’s 
what you call it, is it? Now, should you like to 
know what J call it?’ 

*Yes, you funny child, I should,’ replied his aunt, 
admiringly. 
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‘Well, Aunt Georgey,’ said the youthful moralist, 
as he slipped off Minerva’s lap with a wicked laugh, 
‘I should call it acting a fib without telling one; and 
a precious big fib too!’ 


THE MARTYR OF TOULOUSE. 


A century ago, Toulouse counted among its citi- 
zens an honest, industrious draper, who for forty 
years had carried on a respectable business in the 
Grande Rue des Filetiers. Jean Calas was the head 
of a happy household, consisting of himself, his wife 
—who was eighteen years his junior—four sons, and 
two daughters. He was a Calvinist, but, notwith- 
standing that age of religious fanaticism, his Pro- 
testantism was so little tinged with bigotry, that for 
three-and-twenty years he had reckoned among his 
family as an attached and devoted servant, Jeanne 
Viguier, whose zealous Catholicism had made a con- 
vert of his third son. Respected by his co-religionists, 
and beloved by his friends, Calas pursued the noiseless 
tenor of his way, little dreaming, at the ripe age of 
sixty-four, to become the hero of as sad a tragedy 
as ever stained the too tragic page of his country’s 
history. 

In 1761, Marc-Antoine, the eldest of the sons, 
having taken his degree at the university, returned 
home to seek admission at the bar. At that time, it 
was necessary for candidates for the legal profession 
to obtain a certificate of Catholicism, usually signed 
as a matter of form. To the surprise and chagrin of 
young Calas, the curé of the parish refused to endorse 
the certificate. Baffled in his desire to escape from 
an occupation he detested, Marc-Antoine became 
low-spirited, melancholy, and morose. He withdrew 
from his associates, and kept apart as much as 
possible from the family circle, solacing his solitary 
hours with Plutarch and Montaigne, upon whose 
palliations of suicide he was often heard to approv- 
ingly comment. 

On the 13th of October in the above year, a M. La 
Vaisse, arriving suddenly from Bordeaux, found that 
his father and mother had gone into the country. 
Unable to obtain a conveyance to follow them, he 
called upon Jean Calas, who invited him to stay sup- 
per. The meal passed off very pleasantly. As soon 
as it was over, Marc-Antoine went into the kitchen; 
surprised at his leaving the rest, the servant asked 
him if he was cold; he replied: ‘No, I am burning 
hot.’ The others shortly afterwards retired to another 
room, where they spent the evening in friendly con- 
versation, during which Pierre Calas fell asleep, for 
which breach of politeness he was laughingly up- 
braided when roused upon the departure of the guest. 
He rose to accompany the latter down stairs. When 
they reached the bottom, La Vaisse remarked that 
the door between the passage and the shop was open. 
Suspecting some intruder might be hiding there, 
Pierre stepped in and saw the body of « man sus- 
pended by the neck against the door between the 
shop and the room behind it. To his horror, he recog- 
nised the corpse of his brother. The unhappy suicide 
had placed a long piece of wood across the folding- 
door, and hung himself by a cord with a running- 
knot. Hearing Pierre’s cries for help, his father ran 
down stairs, took down the body, placed it on the 
floor, unfastened the rope, and despatched Pierre and 
La Vaisse to the nearest surgeon. Unable to find 
him, they returned with his assistant, but it was too 
late; the work of the suicide had been done too 
effectually. Distracted as he was, the first thought 
of Jean Calas was to save his son’s memory being 
stigmatised and the family disgraced, and he enjoined 
that the fact that Marc-Antoine having died by his 
own hand should be kept secret. Madame Calas, 
alarmed by the noise, after a time ventured down 


stairs to ascertain the cause, but was stopped by 
La Vaisse, who persuaded her to return; she then 
sent Jeanne to find out the meaning of the cries, 
whisperings, and movements that reached her ears. 
The servant not coming back, she ran down stairs 
again, and beheld her son stretched upon the ground. 
Thinking he had fainted, she fetched a bottle of 
Reine de Hongrie, and tried to revive him, refusing 
to believe the assurances of the surgeon that her 
efforts were thrown away—that it was indeed the 
dead body of her eldest born she held in her arms. 

While this sad scene was being enacted within the 
house, a crowd had gathered outside, staring at the 
closed door and darkened windows, as if to read 
therein a confirmation of the wild speculations 
hazarded among them. At last, some good Catholic, 
remembering the draper was a heretic, suggested 
that Mare-Antoine had been murdered by his father, 
to prevent him adopting the true faith. In a moment 
the baseless supposition of a brainless bigot became 
the conviction of a mob. The terrible tale flew 
through the streets of Toulouse that October night 
with fatal speed, and roused up David de Beaudrigue 
from his stumbers. This over-zealous, over-officious, 
passionate, unscrupulous magistrate soon arrived 
with his police at the house of Calas. Pierre, who 
had remained in the shop with his dead brother, was 
immediately arrested. Without executing any of the 
proper legal formalities, without making any examin- 
ation of the premises, Beaudrigue ordered the corpse 
to be carried to the Hotel de Ville, and arrested 
Calas, his wife and children, La Vaisse, Jeanne 
Viguier, and also a friend who had hurried to the 
place on hearing the news. In vain did a colleague 
attempt to restrain the magistrate’s impetuosity ; the 
latter replied: ‘I take all the responsibility upon 
myself; it is the cause of religion.’ Pierre Calas, 
who, like the rest, supposed they were merely going 
to depose to the facts of the suicide, was about to 
leave a candle burning against their return, when 
David told him he need not take the trouble, as they 
would not be at home so soon as all that. 

The inquiry before the Consistorial Court was con- 
sistent throughout. The prisoners, kept in close 
confinement, were debarred all communication 
with their friends. ‘There was no public trial; they 
were examined separately and secretly; and only 
allowed to answer such questions as the judges 
chose to propose. Louis Calas, the sole Catholic 
member of the family, and the two daughters, alone 
employed an advocate, who vainly attempted to stay 
the proceedings. His advocacy cost him dear; he 
was obliged to publicly apologise for having taken 
up the case, and was suspended from his functions 
for three months. After this, no lawyer would assist 
them, and even the officers of the court refused to 
present the memorials drawn up in their behalf. 
Some thirty witnesses were examined without any 
criminatory results, but Beaudrigue was not to be 
baffled. Recourse was had to the issuing of a moni- 
tory—a statement of presumed facts upon which 
testimony was required—read from the various pulpits. 
by the curés, threatening with excommunication any 
persons having knowledge of the circumstances by 
hearsay or otherwise, unless they disclosed what they 
knew either to the magistrates or the priest of their 
parish ; and with daring defiance of justice and the 
law, the monitory was so worded as to call forth 
only witnesses for the prosecution. Voluntary testi- 
mony not being receivable by the court, the accused 
were thus deprived of all chance of proving their 
innocence. 

By these means a mass of suspicions, hearsays, and 
reports were accumulated of a similar nature to the 
following: ‘One Lagreye, a tailor, deposes that he 
was informed by one Bonnemaison, that he had been 
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told that a workman of Caraman had said that there 
was nothing extraordinary in the matter, for five or 
six people had been served in the same way at Cara- 
man.’ In the same fashion it was proved that on the 
morning of the 13th of October, the murder of Marc- 
Antoine Calas had been resolved upon at an assembly 
of Protestants. This was enough to satisfy the court 
that the Calvinists considered assassination a virtue 
when employed to prevent conversion, and to warrant 
the deduction that Jean Calas, aided by his wife, his 
son Pierre, La Vaisse, and Jeanne Viguier, had 
strangled his eldest son. ‘The including of the maid- 
servant in the charge was rather awkward, as she 
was too well-known as a zealous Catholic, who had 
won over one of the family from heresy, to render it 
likely she should join in such a deed; still, to release 
her was out of the question, because she would have 


proved that she had never quitted the father or mother | bea’ 


from the commencement of supper to the discovery 
of the body. 
Even this was not thought sufficient to insure the 
destruction of these victims of fanaticism. It was 
further to excite the feelings of the faithful. 
To this end, a public funeral was decreed to the suicide, 
who was accordingly carried to his grave with all the 
pomp and ceremonial of the Catholic ritual, and 


attended by the society of ‘White Penitents,’ who | 


pretended that the martyred Marc-Antoine had pur- 
posed joining their community. 

On the 18th of November, Jean Calas, his wife, and 

were sentenced to the rack, and La Vaisse 
and Jeanne Viguier to be presented—that is, merely 
attached to the instrument of torture and interrogated. 
They appealed to the parliament of Toulouse, the 
second supreme court of justice in France. Before 
their new judges, they were assisted by the experience, 
judgment, and eloquence of M. Sudre, but without 
avail. The court was resolved to find the prisoners 
guilty, and the advocate’s courageous appeals only 
resulted in ruining himself. Seven out of thirteen 
judges voted for death; but the law requiring a 
majority of the fifteen who formed the court, the 
senior judge, out of deference to the wishes of his col- 
leagues, transferred his vote, and on the 9th of March 
1762, Jean Calas was condemned: firstly, to the ques- 
tion ordinary and extraordinary, in order to make him 
admit his guilt; secondly, to be drawn in his shirt 
from the prison to the cathedral, at the grand entrance 
of which he was to go down on his knees, and, holding 
@ wax-candle weighing two pounds in his hand, ask 
— of God, his majesty, and the laws; thirdly, to 
taken to the Place St Georges, stretched upon a 
wheel, and have his arms, legs, thighs, and ribs broken 
by the executioner; lastly, to be laid upon his back, 
with his face towards heaven, ‘to live as long as it 
shall please God to give him life, in pain and repent- 
ance for his crimes and misdemeanours, and to serve 
as an example of terror to other evil-doers.’ 

The atrocious sentence was carried out the next day 
in all its horrid details. Calas bore all heroically. 
The torture of the rack elicited only an asseveration 
of innocence. A single cry of anguish escaped his 
lips as the executioner gave the first blow of the 
eleven; he endured the remainder, each of which 
broke a bone, in silence. Stretched out at length, 
mangled and broken, this old man of sixty-four 
lingered for two hours in agony, when Beaudrigue, 
who had been watching the sufferings of his victim, 
bent over him and exclaimed: ‘ Wretch, you have but 
one moment to live; confess the truth!’ Too weak to 
speak, Calas dumbly declared his innocence, and the 
executioner released him from his misery. His endur- 
ance bore good fruit: it saved his family from a like 
fate. The procureur-général demanded the execution 
of Pierre, Madame Calas, and La Vaisse, and perpetual 
imprisonment for Jeanne Viguier; but the capitouls, 


either satisfied with the blood of Jean Calas, or having 
some latent doubts as to his guilt, contented themselves 
with banishing Pierre Calas from France, and acquitted 
the others. Madame Calas, with her daughters and 
her faithful servant, retired into the country, seeking 
in the consolations of religion and time a lightening of 
the burden of affliction. 

A Marseille merchant had been a horrified and 
indignant witness of the execution of Calas; he firmly 
believed in his innocence, and, passing through Geneva 
on his way home, acquainted Voltaire with the details 
and his convictions. That inveterate foe of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny resolved to probe the affair to the bottom. 
Whichever story was true, told equally against reli- 
gious bigotry, and would so far repay his labour. He 
set about his self-imposed task with characteristic 
vigour, bringing all the resources at his command to 
rupon it. Assuming at one time the innocence, 
at another, the guilt of Calas, he corresponded with 
Catholics and Protestants. He took Donat Calas, 
the youngest of the sons, who had taken refuge in 
Geneva, into his house, and thus obtained a know- 
ledge of the habits and dispositions of the various 
| members of the family. Pierre, after escaping from a 
| monastery, into which he had been entrapped, also fled 
| to that city. Voltaire placed him under a species of 
espionage. The result of his observations was, a 
thorough conviction of the falsity of the charge upon 
which Jean Calas had been executed, and a deter- 
mination not to rest till the infamous sentence of the 
parliament of Toulouse was revoked. 

The first step was to draw Madame Calas from her 
retirement without the Catholics knowing anything 
about it. She reached Paris alone, and was there 
_ joined by La Vaisse under an assumed name. In the 
capital, she soon was surrounded by friends willing to 
help her, while Voltaire at a distance directed and 
| guided all. Knowing he would have the whole power 
of the church to contend with, he was careful not to 
rouse it too soon. ‘ Consider,’ says he, in one of his 
letters, ‘that there are plenty of folks quite ready to 
say, “ What signifies it if a Calvinist has been beaten 
to death? the state counts one enemy the less!” 
Depend upon it, many a good, simple ecclesiastic 
thinks in this way. We must stop their mouths by a 
mild exposition of the reasonable side of Protestantism, 
that will still give Catholic proselytisers hope of suc- 
_ cessfully practising their calling.’ The open opposition 

of enemies, the lukewarmness of friends, the dilatori- 
ness of officials, and the unsuspected adverse influence 

| of a powerful minister, had all to succumb before the 
| perseverance of the poet. Four months after the 
‘execution of Calas, the first step towards reparation 
was made by an order from the Conseil d’Etat for a 
| teview of the whole case. It became the topic of the 
day—all classes sympathised with the poor widow; the 
chancellor assured her that her business engaged all 
their thoughts, and nobles offered consolation to the 
draper’s relict. The inquiry dragged its slow length 
along for another year, when the decree of the Toulouse 
parliament was quashed, and a new trial ordered, to 
the intense indignation of the legal functionaries of 
that place. They regretted that they had spared any 
of the heretics, and consoled themselves by charging 
exorbitantly for every document required, and by 
availing themselves of the archbishop’s gracious 
ission to hear mass at their own houses on 

nday. 

The new trial took place before the Mattres des Re- 

tes de [ Hétel au Souverain, consisting of forty judges. 

whole of the evidence was gone through again, 
witnesses were examined in behalf of the accused; 
and after six long sittings, the former sentence was 
annulled, and Jean Calas, on the third anniversary of 
his execution, proclaimed to have died an innocent 
man. Madame Calas received a compensation from 
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the public funds, and subscription lists were opened 
throughout Europe. These funds, however, were 
exhausted, and yet legal creditors remained unsatis- 
fied, spite of the efforts of Voltaire and his friends ; 
and it was left to the National Convention, in 1792, to 
relieve the family from the incumbrance, and make 
all possible amends for the sufferings they had so 
undeservingly undergone. 

There is some satisfaction in knowing that the 
author of all this misery did not escape retribution. 
In 1765, David de Beaudrigue was dismissed from his 
office, and became the object of public detestation. 
His mind gave way; by night and day he was 
haunted by visionary gibbets, wheels, racks, and dying 
men. In a paroxysm, he threw himself out of a 
window, but escaped death, and was placed under 
strict surveillance. He one day succeeded in eludmg 
the vigilance of his keepers, sprang out of the window 
a second time, and died with the name of Calas on 
his lips. 


EMERSON TENNENT’S CEYLON. 


No one will expect that we should present anything 
like a regular or critical notice of Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent’s account of Ceylon,* which may be con- 
sidered to be the principal book that has appeared 
this season, and which will doubtless henceforth 
enjoy a place in every respectable library, in com- 
panionship with the celebrated work of Bishop Heber 
on India. All we can pretend to do is, merely to 
direct the attention of readers to one of those 
rare productions, which, uniting instruction with the 
most genial feeling, is in a high degree entertaining, 
without being disfigured by that flippant jocularity 
which now tinges so much of our descriptive 
literature. 

Concerned in the government of Ceylon some ten 
years ago, the author of the valuable work before us 
has possessed ample means, as well as erudition 
and good taste, to produce by far the most complete 
account of this remarkable island which has ever 
appeared. Ceylon—the Serendib of the Arabian 
tales—the centre of Buddhism, and the garden of 
India, passed under various eastern dynasties, till 
it successively became a conquest of the Portu- 
guese, the Dutch, and the English. For the first 
time, while under British rule, did this singularly 
picturesque and productive territory shew symptoms 
of advancement in the arts of civilisation. Not 
that it does not in many places exhibit ruins of 
magnificent cities, temples, and palaces, along with 
an infinite number of decayed tanks for irrigation 
on a stupendous scale—the whole demonstrating that 
in early times, enormous wealth had been lavished 
by native princes on works of luxury, and even of 
utility. But, as on the mainland of India, the ruin 
of much that was elegant and useful followed in 
the train of internal wars that were carried on 
for the sake of some barbaric ascendency. When 
the Portuguese, about 1520, effected a conquest of 
Ceylon, no thought was taken of its ancient works 
of art. On taking possession of the island, they 
began a system almost unexampled in the annals 
of rapacity, bigotry, and cruelty—the more abhor- 
rent, that it was conducted on the pretence of 
christianising the unfortunate natives. Unable to 
bear this tyranny any longer, the Cingalese, about 
1638, invited the Dutch to rid them of their 
tormentors; but successful in this project, they 
found that they had exchanged only one form 
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of oppression for another. No longer tortured 
on the score of religion, they were remorse- 
lessly ground down by monopolies and fiscal exac- 
tions—the Dutch, in all their conquests, having in 
view the single object of making money. Ceylon 
was finally ceded to the English—having been taken 
possession of by them during the French revolu- 
tionary war—by the treaty of Amiens in 1802. This 
cession, indeed, still left the small interior kingdom 
of Kandy to be acquired ; but that also sunk under 
British rule, and since 1815, the whole island has been 
a colony of the crown. The relics bequeathed by its 
successive masters are said to be nationally cha- 
racteristic. The Portuguese left forts and Roman 
Catholicism, while the Hollanders gave the Roman- 
Dutch law, along with trim gardens and painted villas 
of the true Netherlandish pattern. Of the languages 
of the two invading powers, that of the Portuguese 
alone survives in the corrupted vernacular of the 
middle classes in the chief towns. 

An immediate result of the English rule was, the 
making of roads through the trackless jungles and 
across the hitherto inaccessible groups of hills ; such, 
as is well known, being an indispensable preparation 
for every improvement, commercial and social. The 
great road-maker of Ceylon was Sir Edward Barnes, 
who became governor in 1820. By his orders, roads un- 
surpassed in excellence, ‘reaching an altitude of more 
than six thousand feet above the sea,’ were carried 
through the heart of the island; ‘ rocks were pierced, 
precipices scarped, and torrents bridged, to effect the 
passage; and the Kandyans, when the task was 
accomplished, recalled the memory of ancient pro- 
phecy, and felt that now the conquest of their coun- 
try was complete.’ Besides these vast improve- 
ments, ‘civil organisation has since been matured 
with equal success, domestic slavery has been 
abolished, religious disqualifications removed, com- 
pulsory labour abandoned, a charter of justice pro- 
mulgated, a legislative council established, trading 
monopolies extinguished, commerce encouraged in its 
utmost freedom, and the mountain forests felled to 
make way for plantations of coffee, whose exuberant 
produce is already more than sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the British empire.’ 

During the occupancy of the Portuguese and Dutch, 
a tax was imposed on the fish caught on the coast of 
Ceylon, which, as at variance with the principles of 
political economy, the British commuted into a licence 
on boats, and finally abolished in 1840. Strangely 
enough, every diminution of the duty led to a decline 
in the quantity of fish caught, and the price of the 
article correspondingly increased. This is offered 
as a striking illustration of the unchanging habits of 
an eastern people, who, wanting the stimulus of a 
tax on their labour, sunk into apathy. Those among 
them who were Roman Catholics, did not feel happy 
till their church, for its own behoof, exacted a fish- 
tax equal to what the government had remitted. It 
is mentioned as a remarkable coincidence, that the 
remission of a fish-tax at Lisbon led to precisely 
similar results; and that when the duty was reim- 
posed, the supply of fish to the market became 
regular and abundant. Whether the English in India 
and Ceylon would act quite wisely in applying what 
we should call a constitutional policy to ignorant 
and superstitious races, who are governed by tradi- 
tions and notions of caste, may be judged of by this 
curious instance of popular stupidity. The spirit of 
caste alone is enough to defeat the most humane 
intentions of the legislature. Trial by jury, for 
example, seems hardly possible in a country where 
masses of the people entertain such a horror of each 
other, that they will not come within so much as a 
speaking-distance. 

We confess, that until we read the present account 
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of Ceylon, we did not imagine there was anything 
half so frightful as the degraded condition of a 
tribe called the Rodiyas. Nominally improved in 
status on account of the government recognising 
no distinction in caste, this unhappy people are still 
at the base of the social scale. Under the Kandyan 
kings, they did not venture to build a hut, but lived 
in caves; if benighted, they dared not to lie down 
in a shed with other travellers; they could enter 
no court of justice nor temple, but were obliged 
to ‘stand afar off;’ they could communicate with the 
rest of the human race only through the common 
jailer; and the most dreaded punishment of a high- 
caste offender was to hand over his wife to the 
Rodiyas, who adopted her by taking betel from their 
mouth and placing it in hers, ‘after which, till death, 
her degradation was indelible’ We are told that 
they are now a shade less servile, yet instinctively 
crouch to their traditionary degradation. ‘They fall 
on their knees with uplifted hands to address a 
man of the lowest recognised caste; and they shout 
on the approach of a traveller, to warn him to stop 
till they can get off the road, and allow him to pass 
without the risk of too close proximity to their 
persons.’ In their habits they are filthy ; their labour 
is of the vilest kind; they are stigmatised as thieves ; 
and the character of their women is disreputable. 
The degradation of the race reaches to their very 
cattle, ‘which require to be distinguished by a coco- 
nut shell suspended from the neck by a leathern 

. Low as this people are, they hold in scorn 
two tribes, as being lower still. These are ‘the 
Ambetteyos, or barbers, and the Hanomoreyos, or 
betel-box makers of Oova, who are looked on as so 
vile that no human being would touch rice that had 
been cooked in their houses; and the Rodiyas, on the 
occasion of festivals, tie up their dogs to prevent 
them prowling in search of food to the dwellings of 
these wretches.’ All we can hope is, that in time, 
though it may be ages hence, the constant experience 
of equality before the law, and the preaching of 
Christianity, will eradicate these various social 
hatreds. 

Interesting as are details of this nature, the prin- 
cipal charm of Sir J.. Emerson Tennent’s book 
consists in his exquisitely felicitous descriptions of 
scenery and objects in natural history. All that 
the imagination can picture must fall immeasurably 
short of the gorgeous beauty of vegetation in Ceylon, 
as well as of the overpowering abundance and variety 
of its animal life. ‘In its peculiar style of beauty, 
nothing in the world can exceed in loveliness the 
road from Point de Galle to Colombo; it is literally 
an avenue of palms, nearly seventy miles long, with 
a rich undergrowth of tropical trees, many of them 
crimson with flowers, and overrun with orchids and 
climbing plants, whose tendrils descend in luxuriant 
festoons. Birds of gaudy plumage dart amidst the 
branches, gay butterflies hover over the shady foliage, 
and insects of metallic lustre glitter on the leaves. 
Bright green lizards dash over the banks and ascend 
the trees, and the hideous but harmless iguano [large 
lizard], half familiar with man, moves slowly across 
the high road, out of the way of the traveller's 
carriage, and hisses as it retreats to allow him to 

Arboured in the shades of these luxuriant 
groves, nestle the white cottages of the natives, each 
with its garden of coco-nuts and plantains; and in 
the suburbs of the numerous villages, some of the 
more ambitious dwellings, built on the model of the 
old Dutch villas, are situated in tiny compounds, 
enclosed by dwarf walls and line: of acacias.’ 

In describing a day in the jungle, we are introduced 
to the animals which come forth successively from 
their haunts from sunrise to dewy eve: First, the 
leopards and jackals steal back to the shade of the 


forest ; then are seen the dancing clouds of butterflies, 
of every shape and hue, along with the gay humming- 
birds which hover over the newly opened flowers; ‘the 
jungle cock shouts his reveillé;’ the bronze-winged 
pigeons murmur their cry through the woods; hawks 
and falcons, on furtive errands, sweep through the 
sky; and squirrels dart merrily about among the 
bushes. Towards noon, animal life is stilled, and a 
deathlike silence prevails; the buffaloes and elephants 
have immersed themselves in tanks and mud-baths; 
‘the cattle pant in their stifling sheds; and the dogs 
lie prone upon the ground, their legs extended far 
in front and behind, as if to bring the utmost portion 
of their body into contact with the cool earth.’ 
When evening approaches, insects, birds, and beasts 
recover their animation; ‘the traveller recommences 
his suspended journey ; and the husbandman, impatient 
to employ the last hours of fading light, hastens to 
resume the interrupted labours of the morning.’ At 
last, the creatures of night take the place of those ani- 
mals which sink to repose ; bats, hawk-moths, beetles, 
and beasts of prey, leave their hidden recesses ‘among 
the grass, already damp with dew; the glowworm 
lights her emerald lamp; and from the shrubs and 
bushes issue showers of fire-flies, whose pale green 
flashes sparkle in the midnight darkness, till day 
returns, and morning “ pales their ineffectual fires.”’ 
Unhappily, amidst these scenes of beauty, man is 
to a thousand tormentors. Above and 

below, animal life in an endless variety of forms waits 
and preys upon him. The mosquitoes of Ceylon are 
said to be the most adroit and audacious of their kind; 
but we learn that mosquitoes, and even snakes, are 
not to be compared, as plagues, with a species of 
leeches. Think of living under the necessity of 
watching lest leeches make an unauthorised attack 
on your feet and ankles! The Ceylon land-leech 
is a thin s creature about two inches long, 
and so nimble and flexible as to be able to insinuate 
itself up the legs and beneath the clothing as high 
as the throat. They do not crawl in the manner 
of our innocent medical leech, but plant them- 
selves on one end like a nail sticking out of the 
ground, and in that attitude watch for their prey. 
When disposed to move, they arch their body so as to 
bring the upper extremity to the earth, and advance 
on the two points by semicircular strides. Walking 
with amazing rapidity, they attack man and horse 
with equal audacity. Laying first hold of the foot, 
they ascend the dress in search of an aperture to 
reach the skin. In travelling through the jungle, 
hosts of them may be seen on the roadsides, waiting 
erect for their victims, and lurking in the grass. They 
make cattle their especial prey. It happens, says 
our author, ‘that those persons in the rear of a party 
of travellers invariably fare worst, as the leeches, 
warned of their approach, congregate with singular 
celerity. Their size is so insignificant, and the 
wound they make is so skilfully punctured, that 
both are generally imperceptible, and the first intima- 
tion of their onslaught is the trickling of the blood, or 
a chill feeling of the leech when it begins to hang 
heavily on the skin from being distended by its 
repast. Horses are driven wild by them, and stamp 
the ground in fury to shake them from their fetlocks, 
to which they hang in bloody tassels. The bare legs 
of the palanquin-bearers and coolies are a favourite 
resort; their hands being too much engaged to 
be spared to pull them off, the leeches hang like 
bunches of grapes round their ankles; and I have 
seen the blood literally flowing over the edge of a 
European’s shoe from their innumerable bites. In 
healthy constitutions, the wounds, if not irritated, 
generally heal, occasioning no other inconvenience 
than a slight inflammation and itching; but in those 
with a bad state of body, the punctures, if rubbed, 
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are liable to degenerate into ulcers, which may lead 
to the loss of the limb or life.’ ‘The coffee-planters, 
we are told, wear ‘leech-gaiters,’ to protect them- 
selves, as far as possible, from these cunning and 
dloodily disposed reptiles. 

To afford an agreeable shelter from the blazing 
heat of the sun, the Dutch considerately planted 
trees in the streets of Galle and Colombo; but in 
adopting this precaution they did not probably foresee 
that they were furnishing a resort to a kind of green 
caterpillar, which drops down on the passenger, and 
darts into him a proboscis more acute than the point 
of a needle, and more lasting in its effects than the 
sting of ‘a nettle or a star-fish.’ Looking up to the 
point whence the marauder has descended on its fine 
silken filament, the unfortunate wayfarer observes 
clusters of the enemy, ‘amounting to hundreds, 
clinging to the branches and the bark, with a few 
straggling over the leaves, or suspended from them 
by lines. ‘These pests are so annoying to children, 
as well as destructive to the foliage, that it is often 
necessary to singe them off the trees by a flambeau 
raised on the extremity of a pole.’ 

The attempt to shut out the pest of animal life 
from tle houses is, of course, hopeless ; because, for 
the sake of air, doors and windows are formed of 
Venetian jalousies opening to the ground. ‘Taking 
advantage of the openings in these slight defences, 
a variety of ‘snakes, lizards, and scorpions’ make free 
to enter the rooms, and take up their residence in 
the ceilings. Even if you make somewhat cool cellars, 
these are not safe from intrusion; they afford places 
of resort to centipedes, which bite those who meddle 
with their nests, and also harbour huge spiders that 
are equal in dimensions to ‘an ordinary sized break- 
fast-plate.’ One day, a servant complained to Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent that he had been bit between the 
thumb and forefinger by one of these cellar-spiders, 
‘when lifting a bottle in the dark.’ But the poor 
man was thought to have made a mistake; the 
bite more probably being inflicted by a centipede 
or a scorpion. Our author seems to think that 
this species of spider is rather a traduced animal. 
It makes a comfortable dwelling for its domestic 
use, not for entangling prey, and ‘shuns all descrip- 
tions of food except soft insects and annelides.’ A 
lady declared to him, however, that she had seen one 
of these ugly spiders devour a small house-lizard. It 
would almost appear as if animated nature was con- 
stantly waging war on the inanimate. Every substance 
that can by a possibility be eaten, is exposed to the 
incessant attacks of insects. From the effects of the 
humid monsoons, there is a prevalence of damp, which, 
with the heat of the climate, causes decay in furni- 
ture, books, and other articles. Libraries decompose 
and rapidly cease to exist. When the books begin 
to fall in pieces, they are hurried to destruction by 
hordes of acari, against which no precautions can 
be taken. ‘The timbers of a house are similarly 
exposed to the attacks of white ants, which per- 
ambulate about in myriads, and lurk in every 
erevice. 

The black ants that are met with in the rural 
districts inflict a different variety of torment. In 
travelling, Sir J. E. Tennent speaks of having gone 
to bed in his tent, and been awakened by a violent 
smarting on his face and neck, from which he 
pulled off handfuls of insects, that were biting him 
intolerably. ‘ On starting from my bed,’ he observes, 
‘my feet and ankles were instantly assailed. The 
tent was dark, but obtaining a light from the watch- 
fire, I found myself covered with large black ants, 
each half an inch long, and furnished with powerful 
mandibles. In one of their migrations, a colony of 
these fierce creatures had approached my tent in a 
stream of four or five feet in breadth, and composed 


of myriads of individuals. They had made their way 
under the canvas of the tent; and on finding my bed 
in the line of their march, had held on their course, as 
their custom is, directly across it, descending again to 
the floor of the tent, and streaming out at the opposite 
side into the jungle. My pillow and sheets were 
literally black with their numbers. In their onslaught, 
however, they use only their mandibles, and bite with- 
out infusing any venom into the wound, which does 
not inflame like the bite of the hill-ant at home.’ 

Into houses and tents the cobra da capello and other 
snakes make free to enter, and need to be diligently 
watched for. One night, as we are informed, a person 
while in bed felt something move beneath the pillow, 
which proved to be a snake with its young. A lady, 
on opening her piano, was surprised to see what she 
thought was a walking-stick lying on the keys; it 
was only a snake, which had found an entrance to 
the instrument. A minor pest, but still one not to 
be disregarded, is the fly. So enormously large are 
the swarms of flies in some places, that on getting 
into a room at night, they overpower and put out 
the lights. Rooms in which parties are to assemble 
are kept, as far as possible, close and dark until the 
guests arrive; and then, in order to call off the atten- 
tion of the flies, fires are lighted on the lawn outside, 
The faculty of flies, as well as of vultures, for dis- 
covering a dead body, is spoken of as marvellous in 
the extreme. In the course of a hunt for elephants, 
one of these animals died from wounds and exhaus- 
tion, and almost instantly it was covered with 
myriads of black flies, which had nowhere been seen 
a few moments before. ‘Ants exhibit an instinct 
equally surprising. I have sometimes covered up a 
particle of refined sugar with paper in the centre 
of a polished table, and counted the number of 
minutes which would elapse before it was fastened 
on by the small black ants of Ceylon, and a line 
formed to lower it safely to the floor. Here was a 
substance which, to our apprehension at least, is alto- 
gether inodorous; and yet the quick sense of smell 
must have been the only conductor of the ants.’ 
Fishes in India, travelling overland in quest of water, 
are guided by similar instinct ; ‘and even when cap- 
tured, and laid on the floor of a room, their efforts to 
escape are always towards the same point.’ How 
many are the mysteries in nature, of which men of 
science can give no proper explanation ! 

Had space permitted, we should have gladly noticed 
the rapid spread of coffee-plantations and other evi- 
dences of prosperity, and also afford some curious 
particulars respecting the coco-nut and bread-fruit 
trees. Much that is deeply interesting could also have 
been given in relation to the religion and manners 
of the Buddhists, their temples, and the far-famed 
‘sacred tooth’ of the founder of their faith. Our short 
notice is to be considered only an incentive to peruse 
these every-way valuable volumes. 


MARRIAGE IN LOW LIFE. 
A visit paid very recently to a clergyman, whose 
duty lies on the eastern border-land of London, 
brought some of the peculiarities of marriages in low 
life very forcibly before us. 

The church to which our friend is attached has 
a reputation for fortunate bridals, and is conse- 
quently in favour with the people, who crowd 
thither, that their vows may be pledged in an auspi- 
cious place. It requires some watchfulness on the 
part of the incumbent to prevent the inhabitants of 
neighbouring districts from stealing in and claiming 
his good offices illegally; for it is necessary that 
one or other of the bridal couple must reside for 
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a fortnight at least in the parish where they wed. 
The great event is heralded by the ‘bans,’ or asking 
in church, for three following weeks; and it appeared 
to us that an hour scarcely passed at the parsonage 
without an application being made to that effect. 
The betrothed pair generally came on this business 
together; but the woman was invariably speaker 
on the occasion; the man putting the two-shillings 
fee into her hand, and then drawing shyly behind 
her, whilst she gave the names and needful parti- 
culars. Her own name is generally given glibly 
enough, though a little occasional indignation is 
manifested when asked ‘if she is a spinster. At 
the man’s name, there is a pause. She does not know 
it, and has to apply to him for information—some- 
times because his ordinary name of ‘Jem’ or ‘Tom’ 
is alone familiar to her; too frequently, however, 
because their acquaintance has been too brief for her 
to learn it! We could scarcely credit, indeed, the 
thoughtless recklessness and haste with which these 
people rush into this solemn engagement of matri- 
mony. We were assured that one of the ladies of the 
parsonage once saw two strangers accost each other 
in the street; five minutes afterwards, they came to 
‘put up their bans.’ On being asked her lover’s 
name, the girl replied ingenuously, that she had not 
talked to him many minutes, and did not know! but 
they liked one another. Doubtless, the conjugal hor- 
rors which fill police reports may be traced in a great 
degree to this over-laste to wed. 

These couples can never be restrained by the 
sage counsel of their parish priest. They are 
generally deaf to remonstrance or reason on the 
subject, and no other protection from their own 
wild will can he exercise than that which the mer- 
ciful interposition of the three weeks’ bans affords. 
Even this delay is frequently evaded. A great 
proportion of the population consists of merchant- 
seamen, who, having very little time on shore, 
make the most of it, and almost invariably marry by 
licence. These men have not progressed with the 
times, nor to the degree of men-of-war’s men, and 
differ probably but little from the seamen of Blake’s 
age—clinging to many of the old Puritan beliefs in 
their rude way—but withal generous, brave, and 
chivalrous to a degree, as a story we shall shortly 
relate will prove. But before we leave the subject 
of bans, we must just repeat the following instance 
of simplicity and amusing ignorance: 

By some accident, the lady of the parsonage had to 
‘take a pair of bans’—that is, to enter them in 
the book, the clergyman and the proper official for 
them, the clerk, being both absent. The following 
dialogue ensued : 

‘Your name?’ The man had come alone in this 
instance, 

John Gradthum,’ 

*How do you spell it?’ 

‘Just as your ladyship likes, mum; you’ll know a 
deal better nor I’ 

* Are you a bachelor ?’ 

*No, mum.’ 

*Oh! a widower then?’ 

*No, mum.’ 

‘ But, my good man, you must be either a bachelor 
or a widower! Have you ever been married before?’ 

*No, mum—never.’ 

* Then you are a bachelor.’ 

* No, mum, for I wishes to get married, and’— 
sheepishly—‘I have walked with another young 
woman before.’ 

We need scarcely say that this applicant was not 
a sailor, whose notions of fidelity are less stringent 
than his chivalrous love for women. One day, 
&@ merchant-seaman, rich in pay, and reeling under 


the effects of his hospitality to his friends, was robbed 
in the street of his watch and purse. He detected 
the delinquent, a woman, in the fact, and securing 
her, transferred her to the custody of a policeman, 
who took her to the station. As they proceeded 
thither, her tears and cries so disturbed her captor, 
that he would have induced the policeman to set her 
at liberty at once; but the man, deaf to bribes and 
entreaties, refused, vouchsafing the sailor, however, 
the information, that if he did not appear against her 
before the magistrate the next morning, she would be 
set free. This was consolatory; but ‘Jack,’ dread- 
fully distressed at having caused pain to a woman, 
hovered round the police station all night, listening 
mournfully beneath the barred window to the cries of 
his prisoner within it. At last day dawned. The 
magistrate took his seat, and the prisoners of the 
night were brought before him. As no one appeared 
against our thievish damsel, she was set free, and 
found her victim awaiting her outside with a licence 
of marriage in his hand! He had been very early to 
the clerk, and fee’d him handsomely to go up to Doctors’ 
Commons for a licence, being himself unable to leave 
the horrible fascination of the girl’s cries; and now 
he stood waiting to offer her, humbly, his hand and 
heart, ‘because she was a woman, and he had been 
the cause of her punishment,’ as he naively explained 
to the clergyman, who, apprised of the circumstances, 
endeavoured to dissuade him from his purpose, but, 
as usual, vainly. They were married, and next day 
poor Jack went to sea. Some two or three years had 
elapsed, when one morning the clerk was startled by 
the sudden appearance of this chivalrous worshipper 


of womankind. He looked pale and sad, and came to - 


proffer double the sum given for his licence to Barker, 
‘if he would only get him unmarried again!’ 

But the humours of this class of the people are 
as various as fantastic. We can give an anecdote 
from the same parish exactly the reverse of the 
above. One day, a soldier, recently returned from the 
Crimea, stood before the altar with his bride; but 
on her name being asked, it was found to differ from 
that which had been entered in the bans-book. The 
curate, of course, demurred as to the legality of 
marrying them, though the bridegroom was very 
urgent in his entreaties, assuring him that ‘it was 
all right, and that this was the very young woman 
he wished to have; but the fact was, that he had 
asked a friend of his to put in the bans, and the 
man had played him a trick, and given the name of 
another young woman, with whom he had formerly 
“ walked,” instead of the present one.’ 

The explanation was not judged satisfactory ; and 
he was told that he must either put in the bans 
again, or go up to Doctors’ Commons and procure a 
licence. The former he could not do; he had to leave 
England for the Cape on the morrow: about the latter, 
he hesitated. They had meantime been brought to the 
parsonage by the curate for his incumbent to decide 
on the difficulty, and the bride, in a separate apart- 
ment, waited his decision. After some time, it was 
made thus: ‘He wouldn’t be married at all! He 
should be obliged to go to the colonel for some money 
to buy a licence—all the way to Chelsea! and she 
must go too; and there would be the grog there, and 
the grog back again ; and it would cost him more than 
a pound. He didn’t care about marrying—not he; he 
only wanted a wife to wash and starch his master’s 
shirts ’—he was an officer’s servant—‘ for when they 
were in the Crimea, and he had had to do them, he 
had always done them wrong.’ 

In vain the clerk reminded him of the forsaken 
bride’s feelings, hinting at London Bridge and a 
probable inquest. He was obdurate; and the clergy- 
man, with feelings of real sympathy, good-naturedly 
went to break the tidings of her lover’s recusancy to 
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the girl. To his surprise, she started briskly from 
her seat, and replied : 

‘Well, I’m glad he’s made up his mind; and I’m 
quite agreeable to it. The Balcarris is expected every 
day, and I’d rayther wait for her, and marry Jack 
Slubbs. I likes a sailor better nor a sodger, after all.’ 
And the pair, meeting amicably in the hall, departed 
on their several ways. 

Easter is the marrying season, and very grotesque 
and strange appearances about that time astonish 
the clerical eye. A solemn procession of gaily- 
dressed ‘folk’ enter by the west door of the church, 
each bearing a long stick with a thick end, which, as 
they loiter up the aisle, is gravely put to the lips of 
the nearest person, reminding one of the Flappers in 
the island of Laputa. The clerk is, of course, sent 
to discover the meaning of this strange cerenrony 
—unusual even in that district—and also to bid them 
lay aside their staves before they enter the chancel. 
But his speech is interrupted by the foremost person 
courteously putting the end of his stick to his mouth, 
and requesting him ‘to take a suck of sweets;’ 
whereupon he discovers, to his amazement, that they 
are sugar-sticks, with which the wedding-guests are 
interchanging these singular courtesies. 

The poor clerk himself is a very high-priest of 
Hymen, for how, indeed, without him could the rubric 
be satisfied? He gives away brides by the dozen, 
being imaginary ‘father’ to his thousands and tens 
of thousands; the pew-openers are witnesses; and 
all do their best to keep the register-book a record 
of common sense, which, undoubtedly, but for great 
watchfulness on their part and that of the clergyman, 
it scarcely could be. In these days of the school- 
master, the number of ‘ marks,’ instead of signatures, 
is surprising; and the density manifested about 
signatures themselves still more so. Frequently, 
the bridegroom’s ‘best friend’—when he has one— 
attempts to put Ais name in the bride’s place. One 
day, a man resolutely refused to let his wife enter her 
maiden name, declaring that it would be an imposi- 
tion, as she was Sarah Jennings no longer! and it 
was long before he could be brought to understand 
the sense of the proceeding. 

Very gay toilets occasionally make these weddings 
remarkable. White kid gloves being considered essen- 
tial, but withal expensive purchases for one day’s wear 
only, are hired, and literally passed from hand to 
hand, as the clergyman learned from one of the 
wearers. Remonstrating with the man on such extra- 
vagance, when even his marriage expenses were being 
paid by the family, he replied, naively: ‘We didn’t 
buy ’em, sir; we hired ’em, and you’ve a seen ’em 
a many times before.’ Sometimes the whole dress 
is hired, and the poor seamstress flaunts in the old 
white satin and dirty veil of the West End, or rather, 
of the sold-off wardrobe of some minor theatre. 
There is something painful, as well as ludicrous, in 
such an apparition. 

How touching in their simple enjoyments are 
many of these people! Once, as my husband was 
signing the parish-register in this very church, 
the bridegroom—his honest face glowing with the 
exertion of achieving a signature—whispered, with 
confidential delight: ‘We’re agoing to have sausages 
for dinner to-day, sir!’ 

Sometimes a labouring-man will leave his toil, and 
a washerwoman her soap-suds, for the brief period only 
of pronouncing their nuptial vows, their hands bearing 
the immediate traces of rude toil when pledged to 
each other at the altar. These are generally indus- 
trious folks, who have no time for idle amusement, 
and do not make a holiday even of their marriage- 
morning. In these cases the wooing has probably 
been longer, and the chances of domestic happiness 


Certainly, if the world of the West End require 
and deserve the lash of a Thackeray on the subject 
of venal and calculating marriages, the Eastern deni- 
zens of the great city require some guidance and 
instruction on the reverse fault of improvident, rash, 
and hurried ones, and the great social see-saw is 
altogether pretty fairly balanced. 


WHIP AND SPUR! 

THE appliances of horsemanship have been the sub- 
ject of the deepest investigations. Beckmann ferreted 
out all the little scraps which can be found in 
Hieronymus, Gruter, Lipsius, Pitiscus, Salmacius, 
Vossius, Polydore, Montfaucon, Le Beau, and Berenger, 
illustrative of the manner in which the ancients 
mounted their horses, and maintained their seats 
when mounted. He found that no stirrups are 
observable in ancient coins, statues, or sculptures ; 
that it was part of the duty of the local magistracy, 
both in Greece and Rome, to provide convenient 
stepping-stones, or mounting-blocks, at frequent in- 
tervals along the roads; that Hippocrates and Galen 
speak of a disease occasioned by long and frequent 
riding with the legs pendulous and unsupported ; and 
that Germanicus, the father of Caligula, availed him- 
self of this very pendulosity to strengthen his ankles 
by riding after dinner. 

A single goad or sharp point our industrious inves- 
tigator also found to be the earliest form of spur. 
That such spurs were worn by horse-soldiers among 
the Anglo-Saxons, the Normans, and the Anglo- 
Normans, is evident from the effigies in the Temple 
Church. The shanks were afterwards bent to fit the 
ankle. The rowelled spur is supposed by Sir Samuel 
Meyrick to have been invented in the reign of Henry 
III. Spurs were, in the feudal period, frequently 
decorated with real or fictitious jewels; but these 
were holiday spurs—for tournaments, and not for the 
rough usage of war. Spurs of gold were occasionally 
talked about. During the reigns of Henry V. and 
his son, spurs with frightfully long spiked rowels 
were in fashion, and they became longer and longer 
until they reached the length of eight inches. Henry 
VIII. set the fashion of a close rowel, shaped some- 
what like a star, and much less penetrant and aggra- 
vating. Mottoes on the shanks were common in the 
tournaments of Elizabeth’s reign: one which we have 
read of bore on one side, ‘ A true knight am I,’ and 
on the other, ‘Anger me and try.’ Ripon, in the 
sixteenth century, was famous for its spur-making. 

There are some very odd usages connected with 
spurs. An adventure of an officer of engineers some 
years ago at Peterborough brought to light many 
curious particulars with regard to one. He had 
entered the cathedral with his spurs on, and was 
immediately surrounded by the choristers demanding 
‘spur-money.’ An appeal to the cathedral dignitaries 
elicited no information as to the custom; but the 
subject was taken up in the pages of Notes and 
Queries, and the boys were found to be in the right. 
But the exaction would seem to have been in use at 
least as early as 1598. In a book, whose title we 
have mislaid, published in that year, occurs the 
following passage: ‘Wee think it very n e 
that every quirister sholde bring with him to churche 
a Testament in Englishe, and turn to every chapter 
as it is daily read; or some other good and godly 


prayer-booke; rather than spend their tyme in talk, 


generally greater. 
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and hunting after spur-money, whereon they set their 
whole mindes, and do often abuse dyvers if they doe 
not bestowe somewhat on them.’ Before leaving the 
subject, we may add that on the belfry wall of All 
Saints’ Church, at Hastings, are written some verses, 
of which the following is said to be one: 


If you ring in spur or hat, 
Sixpence you pay—be sure of that ; 
And if a bell you overthrow, 

Pray pay a groat before you go. 


The whip, also, although not so knightly an imple- 
ment as the spur, takes part in several curious old 
customs. In the ancient festivals of Bacchus and 
Cybele, it was a distinguished performer. The game 
of whip-top is so ancient that it is described not only 
by Persius, but by Ovid and Virgil. Dryden thus 
picturesquely translates the famous passage in the 
seventh book of the neid : 


Even as young striplings whip the top for sport 
On the smooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine whirls and flies about, 
Admired with clamours of the beardiess rout ; 
They lash aloud; each other they provoke ; 
And lend their little souls at every stroke. 


The invention of town-tops is set down in Poor Robin's 
Almanac for 1677 as of an antiquity quite portentous. 
*It is now eighteen hundred and four years,’ he says, 
‘since the invention of town-tops.’ A large top, it 
seems, was formerly provided in every village, that 
peasants in frosty weather, when farmers’ work was 
slack, might be kept warm and out of mischief by 
playing at whip-top. The material for the whips was 
always ‘ Another,’ we in the 
Fifteen Comforts of iage, ‘tells ’em of a project 
to make ate without eelskins, as 
if he bore malice to the school-boys.’ 

Two odd customs associated with whips are men- 
tioned by Drake and Grose. The former, in his 
Eboracum, tells us that, in York, St Luke’s Day was 
known as Whip-dog Day, from the custom of boys 
going about the city whipping every dog they met 
with. Tradition says, that a priest celebrating mass 
in the cathedral on St Luke’s Day, accidentally 
dropped the pix, which a dog snapped up and swal- 
lowed. The profanation occasioned the culprit’s 
instant death, and originated the practice of whipping 
the rest of his species in the town on that anniversary 
for some centuries after. In Leicestershire, again, 
a sport called Whipping the Cock was long practised 
at fairs, and was seen by Grose. <A cock was tied 
into a hat or basket, and half-a-dozen blindfolded 
players, armed with carters’ whips, surrounded it; 
and having turned round three times, commenced 
trying to whip it. Whoever struck so as to make 
the cock cry out, won the game and the bird. 

The whip recalls unpleasant reminiscences of the 
nursery and the schoolroom, of soldiers and prisoners, 
of fanatical flagellants and slaves. ‘There must, 
however, have been something very pleasant in being 
whipped by proxy. Some of our early princes had 
a whipping-boy, to receive castigation as a substitute 
for the real delinquent. James IV. of Scotland had 
for whipping-boy no less a personage than 


Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
Lord Lion King at arms. 


The father of a somewhat celebrated Countess of 
Dysart was page and whipping-boy to Charles I. 
Hudibras tells us of a lady who whipped her own 
husband, because he had deserted the royal standard. 
Ia the good old times, women were liberally whipped, 
not only by their husbands, but by public function- 
aries. In Worcester, it would appear from the cor- 
record, male and female rogues were whipped 


at a charge of fourpence each for the whipsman. 
In one entry the charge is no less than half-a-crown 
for whipping a woman; but this probably included 
the hire of the cart which conveyed the lady to the 
place appointed for that ceremony. The Hunting- 
don records are full of similar entries. One registers 
the payment of eightpence ‘to Thomas Hawkins 
for whipping two people y* had the small-pox’—a 
singularly practical illustration of the theory of the 
sinfulness of being sick; another, the payment of 
eight-and-sixpence for appreliending a distracted 
woman, watching her, and whipping her the next 
day, with two shillings to pay a nurse; and a third, 
the payment of fourpence ‘to a woman for whipping 
the said Ellen Shaw,’ with an additional threepence 
‘for beare for her after she was whipped.’ Nay, 
even as late as 1764, a woman was barbarously carted 
from Clerkenwell Bridewell to Enfield, and publicly 
whipped by the common hangman for cutting down 
wood in Enfield Chase. 

Au reste, the whip is the emblem of all charioteers, 
coachmen, cabmen, omnibusmen, wagoners, carters, 
horse-drivers, donkey-drivers, and pig-drivers, that 
ever have been or ever will be. Every sort of mate- 
rial has been used in its construction. Twisted whale- 
bone, black as well as white, and even the thick hides 
of the rhinoceros and hippopotamus, have had their 
turn. In the whip constructed of the ordinary mate- 
rial, much ingenuity and elegance are displayed. 
Each leather is made to give strength to and receive 
strength from the others. ‘The whipster bends them 
over and under, and between and around each other 
with a quickness that the sharpest eyes fail to follow ; 
and so neatly is the plaiting graduated from end to 
end, that we can scarcely tell where the handle ends 
or the lash begins. 


WINTER. 


Winter ! no dread of thine approach shall fill 

Our hearts. Come in thy lovely robe of snow, 

Jewelled with icicles. Blow, fiercely blow, 

And hush the babbling of the shallow rill 

With thy thick breath; wide over every hi!l 

And echoing vale thy radiant mantle fling ; 

Down to thy feet in swift submission bring 

The broad oak’s stubborn head; and with thy shrill, 

Thine awful voice, the very mountains shake. 

Yet shall our souls be calm. For He who hides 

A golden purpose in a cloud all dark, 

Thy busy hand in every motion guides, 

Secures the victory to our storm-met bark, 

And points to fair Spring laughing in her wake! 
Joun 


On Saturday, the 7th of January 1860, will be commenced 
in this Journal, 


A STORY, entitled 


THE BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD, AND WHAT 
BECAME OF THEM, 


By JAMES PAYN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘STORIES AND skETCHES, &c. &c. 
To be continued every week until completed. 


Printed and Published by W. & K. Cuanunens, 47 Paternoster 
VILLIAM ROBERTSON, pper Sack Street, 
all Booksellers. 
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